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The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  analyze  the  interactions 
of  classroom  teachers,   nonhandicapped  peers,   and  other  adults 
with  trainable  mentally  handicapped   (TMH)   students  in 
integrated  classrooms.     The  purpose  of  the  analysis  was  to 
compare  the  subjects'  perceptions  with  the  actual  frequency 
and  type  of  their  interactions  within  integrated,  regular 
education  classrooms  located  within  an  urban  Florida 
district.     The  study  was  further  designed  to  focus  on  the 
interactions  initiated  by  classroom  teachers,  nonhandicapped 
peers,   and  other  adults  in  the  integrated,  regular 
classrooms . 

The  subjects  were  110  nonhandicapped  students,   8  regular 
classroom  teachers,   and  4  other  adults  who  accompanied  8  TMH 
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students  to  the  regular  education  classrooms  in  the  Brevard 
County  School  District  in  Florida.     Teachers,  nonhandicapped 
peers,   and  other  adults  were  administered  a  questionnaire  to 
determine  how  frequently  they  initiated  interactions  with  the 
TMH  students  in  their  classrooms.     Subsequently,  the 
researcher  observed  their  actual  behavior  in  the  classrooms. 
The  two  sets  of  data  were  compared  using  a  chi-square 
analysis  to  determine  if  there  was  a  significant  relationship 
between  the  subjects'  perceptions  and  their  observed 
behavior . 

A  significant  relationship   (at  the   .001  level)  was 
demonstrated  between  the  teachers'  perceptions  and  their 
observed  behavior  as  well  as  between  the  nonhandicapped 
students'  perceptions  and  their  behavior  relative  to 
interaction  with  the  TMH  students  in  their  classrooms.  The 
strongest  relationship  between  perceived  and  observed 
interaction,   for  both  teachers  and  nonhandicapped  students, 
was  the  first  cell  where  they  perceived  there  would  be  no 
interactions  and  no  interactions  were  observed.     The  results 
indicated  that  there  was  very  little  interaction  occurring 
between  the  teachers  or  nonhandicapped  students  and  the  TMH 
students  during  the  regular  class. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


In  1975  the  United  States  Congress  stated  "that  one 

million  of  the  handicapped  children  in  the  United  States  are 

excluded  entirely  from  the  public  education  school  system" 

(The  Education  of  All  Handicapped  Act,    1975) .     On  that  basis, 

Congress  enacted  the  Education  of  All  Handicapped  Children 

Act,  P.L.   94-142,     That  handicapped  children  will  be  provided 

basic  education  rights  through  the  incorporation  of  certain 

tenets  was  prescribed  by  enactment  of  P.L.  94-142: 

a  free  appropriate  public  education  which  emphasizes 
special  education  and  related  services  designed  to  meet 
their  unique  needs,  to  assure  that  the  rights  of 
handicapped  children  and  their  parents  or  guardians  are 
protected,   to  assist  States  and  localities  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  all  handicapped  children,   and  to 
assess  and  assure  the  effectiveness  of  efforts  to 
educate  handicapped  children.      (The  Education  of  All 
Handicapped  Act,  1975) 

The  Education  of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act 
(P.L.   94-142)   was  also  the  culmination  of  a  century-long 
struggle  by  parents,   teachers,  politicians,   and  organizations 
interested  in  handicapped  children.     Special  education 
started  in  the  United  States  with  financial  support  from  the 
private  sector  and  individual  state-legislated  funding. 
Teachers  in  public  schools  were  seen  as  ill  equipped  to 
handle  students  who  exhibited  deviant  behavior.  Thus, 
education  for  the  handicapped  was  usually  conducted  in 
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separate  school  facilities.     There  was  a  legal  basis  for  such 
arrangements  in  Massachusetts  because  in  1893  a  Massachusetts 
court  ruled  to  exclude  students  whose  behavior  resulted  from 
imbecility,   such  as  that  of  a  mentally  retarded  child  mat son 
V.  City  of  Cambridge,    1893) .     Later  a  Wisconsin  court  ruled 
that  even  if  a  student  was  academically  capable,  he  or  she 
could  be  barred  from  public  education  if  the  handicapping 
condition  had  "a  depressing  and  nauseating  effect  on  the 
teachers  and  school  children"    (State  ex  rel .   Reattie  v.  Board 
of  F.ducation.  1919). 

The  general  public  began  to  focus  their  attention  on  the 
plight  of  the  handicapped  shortly  after  World  War  I,  when 
soldiers  were  returned  from  battle  in  need  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.     This  public  attention  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  Soldiers'  Rehabilitation  Act  in  1918  and  the 
Smith-Bankhead  Act  in  1920   (Kimbrough  &  Nunnery,    1988) .  In 
these  two  pieces  of  legislation,  Congress  provided  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  such  as  job  training  and 
counseling.     In  1944  federal  legislators  added  amendments  to 
include  the  mentally  retarded  and  to  provide  funds  for 
further  research  and  training  programs . 

Court  ordered  desegregation  of  the  public  schools  in 
BcQwn  V.  Boacd  of  Education   (1954)  set  a  precedent  for  the 
education  of  all  children,   including  those  with  handicaps. 
In  1971  a  federal  district  court  ruled  that  mentally  retarded 
children  in  Pennsylvania  were  entitled  to  a  free  public 
education   (Pennsylvania  As.snciatinn  for  R^i-^rded  Chiidrpn 
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Commonwealth,    1971)  .      The  Min.q   v.    BoarH   nf  F.dur.^tinn   nf  thP 
District,  q£  CollimMg    (1972)   decision  quickly  followed  to        '  ^ 
include  all  handicapped  children.     In  1973  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  was  enacted  mandating  that  handicapped 
individuals  could  not  be  excluded  from  any  program  or 
activity  solely  by  the  reason  of  the  handicap.     In  Section 
504  of  this  act,   the  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
students  were  identified,   including  appropriate  public 
education . 

The  foregoing  brought  to  the  forefront  the  issues  of 
mainstreaming,   defined  as  the  placement  of  handicapped 
students  in  the  least  restrictive  environment   (LRE)   that  was 
appropriate,   and  integration,   defined  as  the  placement  of 
handicapped  students  in  a  regular  education  class.  These 
issues  were  addressed  in  P.L.   94-142  and  later  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court's  1982  interpretation  of  P.L.   94-142  in 
Board  of  Educr^rion  v.  Rowley.     The  Court  stated  that  Congress 
intended  only  to  provide  handicapped  students  with  a  "basic 
floor  of  opportunity,"  not  a  particular  quality  of  education. 

Notably  missing  from  the  court  cases  and  literature  is 
an  empirically  based  body  of  research  substantiating  that 
integration  into  regular  education  classrooms  ensures 
superior  achievement  for  the  trainable  mentally  handicapped 
(TMH)   child.     Also  missing  from  the  court  cases  and 
literature  is  substantiating  evidence  that  integration  into 
regular  education  classrooms  provides  actual  social 
interaction  between  teachers  and  handicapped  students. 


between  nonhandicapped  peers  and  handicapped  students,  and 
between  other  adults  and  handicapped  students.     The  majority 
of  the  arguments  for  integration  of  trainable  mentally 
handicapped  students  have  been  based  on  speculation  or 
guesswork.     Smythe  and  Stennett   (1972)   reviewed  literature 
regarding  centralized  versus  decentralized  classes  for 
students  classified  as  TMH  and  stated  that  "none  of  the 
arguments  are  substantial  by  any  research  studies  or 
empirical  data"    (p.   14) .     Nash  and  McQuistin   (1975)  noted 
that  "the  literature  is  scanty,   and  inconclusive"    (p.   1).  In 
their  review  they  added  that  in  the  Hambleton  and  Ziegler 

(1974)  study,   "the  most  definitive  to  date,   provides  no 
statistical  evidence  supporting  the  conclusions  that 
integrated  settings  are  superior  to  non-integrated 

[settings]"   (p.   1).     In  a  replication  of  the  Hambleton  and 
Ziegler  study  at  the  secondary  level,  Nash  and  McQuistin 

(1975)  concluded  that  the  "investigation  does  not  offer 
support  to  segregation,  nor  does  it,   nor  could  it,  support 
enthusiastic  claims  made  for  semi-integration"   (p.  65). 

In  sum,  as  late  as  the  mid-1970s  the  scholarly 
literature  relative  to  integration  consisted  mostly  of 
unsupported  opinion  or  descriptions  of  current  practice. 
However,   in  spite  of  a  lack  of  research  data,  prior 
legislation  and  judicial  precedent  led  to  the  1975  passage  of 
P.L.   94-142.     Even  in  the  years  that  have  followed  there  has 
been  very  little  research  relative  to  the  specific  issue  of 
mainstreaming  trainable  mentally  handicapped   (TMH)  students. 


statement  of  the  Prnhlpm 
Although  the  literature  review  revealed  extensive 
research  on  mainstreaming  in  general,   research  on  the 
mainstreaming  of  trainable  mentally  handicapped  (TMH) 
students  into  regular  education  classrooms  was  extremely- 
limited.     There  existed  no  research  available  in  refereed 
journals  establishing  a  significant  relationship  between 
information  provided  on  a  questionnaire  and  actual 
observation  of  the  social  interactions  of  teachers, 
nonhandicapped  peers,  and  other  adults  with  TMH  students  in 
the  regular  classroom. 

This  study  is  based  on  the  concept  that  perceptions  -;. 
coupled  with  observation  of  the  perceived  behavior  can        '  ^f', 
produce  meaningful  data.     Therefore,  the  focus  of  this 
research  was  on  self-perceptions  as  reported  on  a  ^' 
questionnaire  compared  to  actual  observations  of  interactions 
with  TMH  students.     Only  that  classroom  behavior  initiated  by 
the  teachers,  nonhandicapped  peers,   and  other  adults  in 
grades  3  through  12  was  examined. 

Purposp 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  analyze  the  interactions 
of  classroom  teachers,  nonhandicapped  peers,   and  other  adults 
with  trainable  mentally  handicapped   (TMH)    students  in 
integrated  classrooms.     The  study  was  designed  to  compare 
their  perceptions  with  the  actual  frequency  and  type  of 
interactions  within  integrated,   regular  education  classrooms 
located  within  an  urban  Florida  district.     The  study  was 
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designed  to  focus  on  the  interactions  initiated  by  classroom 
teachers,   nonhandicapped  peers,   and  other  adults  in  the 
integrated,   regular  classrooms. 

The  following  research  questions  were  addressed  in  this 
study : 

1.  To  what  extent  did  teachers  of  regular  education 
classes  enrolling  TMH  students  perceive  that  they  initiated 
social  interaction  with  the  TMH  students  in  their  classrooms? 

2.  Based  on  actual  observation  of  teachers  and  TMH 
students  in  the  regular  education  classrooms,   what  were  the 
types  and  frequencies  of  teacher-initiated  social 
interactions  with  the  TMH  students? 

3.  Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  perceptions  of 
the  teachers  regarding  teacher-initiated  social  interactions 
with  the  TMH  students  and  their  observed  classroom  behavior? 

4 .  To  what  extent  did  nonhandicapped  peers  in  the 
regular  education  classrooms  perceive  that  they  initiated 
social  interaction  with  the  TMH  students  in  their  classrooms? 

5.  Based  on  actual  observation  of  nonhandicapped  and  TMH 
students  in  regular  education  classrooms,   what  were  the  types 
and  frequencies  of  the  nonhandicapped  student-initiated 
social  interactions  with  the  TMH  students? 

6.  Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  perceptions  of 
the  nonhandicapped  peers  regarding  nonhandicapped  student- 
initiated  social  interactions  with  TMH  students  and  their 
observed  classroom  behavior? 


7.  To  what  extent  did  other  adults  in  the  regular 
education  classrooms  perceive  that  they  initiated  social      '  > 
interaction  with  the  TMH  students  in  their  classrooms? 

8.  Based  on  actual  observation  of  other  adults  and  TMH 
students  in  the  regular  education  classrooms,  what  were  the 
types  and  frequencies  of  other  adult-initiated  social 
interactions  with  the  TMH  students? 

9.  Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  perceptions  of 
the  other  adults  regarding  other  adult-initiated  social 
interactions  with  the  TMH  students  and  their  observed 
classroom  behavior? 

Delimitations 
The  following  delimitations  of  the  study  were 
recognized: 

1.  Social  interactions,   initiated  by  the  trainable 
mentally  handicapped  students  enrolled  in  the  classrooms, 
were  not  examined  in  this  research. 

2.  The  sample  was  limited  to  classroom  interactions  in 
a  single  school  district  in  Brevard  County,  Florida. 

3.  The  sample  was  also  limited  to  8  classrooms  out  of  a 
possible  31  regular  education  classrooms  in  Brevard  County  in 
which  TMH  students  were  mainstreamed . 

4 .  Data  regarding  perceptions  about  their  interactions 
with  handicapped  students  were  confined  to  that  gathered  by 
the  questionnaires   (see  Appendixes  A,   B,   and  C) . 

5.  Data  regarding  the  actual  interactions  were  gathered 
by  means  of  observation  on  the  part  of  one  researcher  using 


the  social  interaction  observation  form  contained  in 
Appendix  D . 

6.     The  social  interaction  observation  form  was 
developed  by  the  researcher,   and  it  was  based  upon  a  research 
review  of  the  types  of  interactions  that  were  initiated  by 
teachers,   nonhandicapped  peers,   and  other  adults.      (For  a 
listing  of  these  types  of  interactions  by  categories  see 
Appendix  E . ) 

Justification  for  thp  .qtnHy 
The  study  was  based  upon  three  premises.     First,  the 
least  restrictive  environment   (LRE)  provision  of  P.L.  94-142 
was  intended  to  encourage  educators  to  integrate  handicapped 
and  nonhandicapped  students.     Second,   the  extent  to  which 
handicapped  students  were  being  integrated  was  addressed  as  a 
quantitative  matter  independent  of  either  the  qualitative 
aspects  of  integration  or  the  educational  impact  of 
integration.     Lastly,   information  about  features  of 
educational  contexts  that  were  empirically  related  to  the 
degree  of  integration  of  TMH  students  may  be  useful  to 
educational  planners  who  attempt  to  achieve  integration. 

The  basic  rationale  of  this  study  was  that  school 
district  practitioners  have  gone  to  great  lengths  and  expense 
to  integrate  TMH  students  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of 
P.L.   94-142  legislation.     However,   there  was  little  empirical 
research  supporting  the  effectiveness  of  integration   (Macy  & 
Carter,   1978) .     Specifically,   very  few  researchers  have 
reported  data  on  the  teacher-,  peer-,   and  other  adult- 


initiated  social  interaction  with  trainable  mentally 
handicapped  (TMH)   students  in  integrated  settings.     In  order 
for  the  nonhandicapped  students  to  facilitate  development  of 
social  skills  of  the  handicapped,   some  amount  of  social 
interaction  must  be  initiated  by  the  teachers,  nonhandicapped 
peers,  and  other  adults  in  the  mainstream  classrooms. 
Guralnick   (1976)   and  Burstein   (1986)   stated  that  integration 
alone  between  normal  and  handicapped  children  does  not 
promote  physical  and  social  interaction.     Blackman  (1989) 
also  believed  that  future  research  efforts  should  be 
realistic  with  closer  scrutiny  of  the  projects  that 
successfully  integrate  children  with  various  disabilities. 

In  the  setting  for  the  study,   a  large  urban  school 
district  in  Florida,   as  in  many  other  places  in  the  United 
States,   there  has  been  little  effort  to  determine  to  what 
extent  these  students  have  social  interaction  initiated  by 
their  teachers,   nonhandicapped  peers,   or  the  other  adults  in 
the  regular  education  classrooms.     The  population  for  this 
study  was  eight  regular  education  classrooms  in  a  large  urban 
school  district  in  Florida  15  years  after  the  advent  of  P.L. 
94-142.     Therefore,   research  undertaken  to  determine  to  what 
extent  mainstreamed  TMH  students  had  social  interaction 
initiated  by  their  teachers,  nonhandicapped  peers,  and/or 
other  adults  added  to  the  data  base  on  the  subject  of 
mainstreaming,  particularly  for  the  leaders  of  the  local 
district.     Also,   the  data  may  be  of  value  when  leaders 
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consider  future  federal  and  state  legislation  on 
mainst reaming . 

Definition  of  Terms 
For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  following  definitions 
apply: 

a  student  with  an  emotional  handicap  was  one  who  had  a 
condition  resulting  in  persistent  and  consistent 
maladaptive  behavior,   which  exists  to  a  marked  degree, 
which  interferes  with  the  student's  learning  process, 
and  which  may  include  but  is  in  no  way  limited  to  any  of 
the  following  characteristics: 

-  An  inability  to  achieve  adequate  academic  progress 

which  cannot  be  explained  by  intellectual,  sensory, 
or  health  factors. 

-  An  inability  to  build  or  maintain  satisfactory 

interpersonal  relationships  with  peers  and  teachers. 

-  Inappropriate  types  of  behavior  or  feelings  under 

normal  circumstances . 

-  A  general  pervasive  mood  of  unhappiness  or  depression; 

or 

-  A  tendency  to  develop  physical  symptoms  or  fears 

associated  with  personal  or  school  problems.  (Brevard 
County  Plan.    1989,   p.  EH/SED-1) 

"A  gifted  student  is  one  who  has  superior  intellectual 

development  and  is  capable  of  high  performance.     The  mental 

development  of  a  gifted  student  is  two   (2)  standard 

deviations  or  more  above  the  mean"    (Brevard  County  Plan, 

1989,  p.  G-1)  . 

A  student  with  a  hearing  impairment  had  "a  hearing  loss 
of  thirty   (30)   decibels  or  greater,  pure  tone  average  of  500, 
1000,   2000  Hz,   ANSI,   unaided,   in  the  better  ear"  (Brevard 
County  Plan.    1989,   p.  H-1). 

A  homebound  or  hosnita 1 i zpH  student  is  a  student  who  has 
medically  diagnosed  physical  or  mental  condition  which 
confines  the  student  to  home  or  hospital  and  whose 
activities  are  restricted  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.     The  medical  diagnosis  shall  be  made  by  a  licensed 
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physician.     The  term  "licensed  physician"  is  one  who  is 
qualified  to  assess  the  student's  physical  or  mental 
condition.    (Brevard  County  Pl^n.    1989,   p.  H/H-1) 

Integration  was  the  act  of  placing  a  student,  identified 

as  an  exceptional  education  student,   in  a  regular  education 

class . 

Least  restrictive  environment    (LRE^   was  a  phrase  used  to 

represent  federal  policy  regarding  the  appropriate  placement 

of  children  with  disabilities.     Federal  policy,  as  identified 

in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,   stipulated  that 

(a)   each  State  educational  agency  shall  insure  that  each 
public  agency  establishes  and  implements  procedures 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  Sections  300.550- 
300.556. (b)   Each  public  agency  shall  insure: (1)   That  to 
the  maximum  extent  appropriate,   handicapped  children, 
including  children  in  public  or  private  institutions  or 
other  care  facilities,   are  educated  with  children  who 
are  not  handicapped,   and   (2)   That  special  classes, 
separate  schooling  or  other  removal  of  handicapped 
children  from  the  regular  educational  environment  occurs 
only  when  the  nature  or  severity  of  the  handicap  is  such 
that  education  in  regular  classes  with  the  use  of 
supplementary  aids  and  services  cannot  be  achieved 
satisfactorily.    (34  CFR  (300.550) 

Mainstreaming  was  defined  as  "the  conscientious  effort 
to  place  handicapped  children  into  the  least  restrictive 
educational  setting  which  is  appropriate  to  their  needs"  and 
therefore  led  to  "a  heavy  emphasis  on  movement  of  handicapped 
children  into  the  regular  classroom  whenever  possible" 
(National  Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions 
Development,   1976,  p.   71) . 

A  mental  handinfir  is  defined  as  significantly  sub- 
average  general  intellectual  functioning  existing 
concurrently  with  deficits  in  adaptive  behavior  and 
manifested  during  the  developmental  period.  Mentally 
handicapped  students  shall  be  classified  as: 
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An  educable  mentally  handicapped   fEMH)   student  is  a 
student  who  is  mildly  impaired  in  intellectual  and 
adaptive  behavior  and  whose  development  reflects  a 
reduced  rate  of  learning.     The  measured  intelligence  of 
an  educable  mentally  handicapped  student  generally  falls 
between  two   (2)   and  three   (3)   standard  deviations  below 
the  mean  and  the  assessed  adaptive  behavior  falls  below 
that  of  other  students  of  the  same  age  and  socio- 
cultural  group. 

A  trainable  mentally  handicapped    (TMH^    student  is  a 
student  who  is  moderately  or  severely  impaired  in 
intellectual  and  adaptive  behavior  and  whose  development 
reflects  a  reduced  rate  of  learning.     The  measured 
intelligence  of  a  trainable  mentally  handicapped  student 
generally  falls  between  three   (3)   and  five   (5)  standard 
deviations  below  the  mean  and  the  assessed  adaptive 
behavior  falls  below  that  of  other  students  of  the  same 
age  and  socio-cultural  group. 

A  profoundly  mentally  handicapped   (PMH)   student  is  a 
student  who  is  profoundly  impaired  in  intellectual  and 
adaptive  behavior  and  whose  development  reflects  a 
reduced  rate  of  learning.     The  measured  intelligence  of 
a  profoundly  mentally  handicapped  student  generally 
falls  below  five   (5)   standard  deviations  below  the  mean 
and  the  assessed  adaptive  behavior  falls  below  that  of 
other  students  of  the  same  age  and  socio-cultural  group. 
(Brevard  County  Plan,   1989,   p.  MH-1) 

A  Physically  impaired  student  was  "one  who  has  a 

physically  disabling  condition  or  other  health  impairment  and 

such  condition  requires  an  adaptation  to  the  student's  school 

environment  or  curriculum"   (Brevard  County  Plan,  1989, 

p.  PI-1) . 

A  nonhandicapped  student  was  any  student  not  identified 
by  personnel  of  the  Brevard  County,  Florida,  School  District 
as  needing  exceptional  education  assistance. 

Regular  education  init-iativp.  was  a  phrase  that  referred 
to  the  least  restrictive  environment  provisions  provided  in 
federal  regulations. 
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A  regular  education  student  was  any  student  enrolled  in 
the  Brevard  County,  Florida,   School  District  for  a  full 
school  day  and  not  identified  by  the  personnel  of  the  Brevard 
County,   Florida,   School  District  as  needing  exceptional 
education  assistance. 

A  student  with  specific  Ipsrnina  di  .qahl  1  i  t  i  p.q  was 
defined  as  having 

a  disorder  in  one   (1)   or  more  of  the  basic  psychological 
processes  involved  in  understanding  or  in  using  spoken 
or  written  language.     Disorders  may  be  manifested  in 
listening,   thinking,   reading,   talking,  writing, 
spelling,   or  arithmetic.     Such  disorders  do  not  include 
learning  problems  which  are  due  primarily  to  visual, 
hearing  or  motor  handicaps,   to  mental  retardation,  to 
emotional  disturbance,   or  to  an  environmental 
deprivation.      (Brevard  County  Plan,   1989,  p.  SLD-1) 

A  speech  and  language  impaired  student  was  defined  as 
one  who  has  a  disorder  "of  language,   articulation,  fluency, 
or  voice  which  interferred  with  communication,  preacademic  or 
academic  learning,  vocational  training,   or  social  adjustment" 
(Brevard  County  Plan,   1989,  p.   SLI-1) . 

A  visually  impaired  student  was  one  who  had  a  disorder 
"in  the  structure  and  function  of  the  eye  that,   even  with  the 
correction  and  treatment,   interferes  with  learning"  (Brevard 
County  Plan,   1989,  p.  Vl-1) . 

Organization  of  the  ni  .'^isertal- i  nn 
Chapter  2  contains  a  more  comprehensive  review  of  the 
literature,   beginning  with  a  succinct  history  of  the 
legislative  and  judicial  precedent.     It  is  followed  by  a 
review  of  the  literature  concerning  the  placement  in  regular 
classrooms  of  all  mentally  handicapped  students  and  then  the 


TMH  students,  more  specifically.     Methodology  used  in  the 
research  is  included  in  Chapter  3.     Information  is  provided 
on  the  selection  of  the  samples,   the  instrumentation,  and  the 
collection  of  data.     Results  of  the  research  are  presented  in 
Chapter  4.     The  final  chapter  completes  the  dissertation  with 
a  summary,   conclusions,   and  a  discussion  of  possible  causes, 
practical  applications  for  the  findings,  and  implications  for 
future  research. 


CHAPTER  2 
REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  review  of  related  literature  was  organized  into  five 
parts.     A  brief  history  of  the  legislation  and  judicial 
precedent  affecting  special  education  in  general  is  followed 
by  a  review  of  the  research  related  to  regular  classroom 
placement  of  mentally  handicapped  students.     Then,  the 
research  directly  related  to  trainable  mentally  handicapped 
(TMH)   students  placed  in  regular  education  classrooms  is 
discussed.     Research  in  support  of  the  development  of  the 
questionnaire  and  observation  instruments  used  in  this  study 
is  presented  next.     The  review  is  concluded  with  a  summary. 
Legislative  and  Judicial   Precedent:     A  Brief  History 

The  earliest  known  school  for  handicapped  students  was 
constructed  in  Hartford,   Connecticut,   in  1817.  Thomas 
Hopkins  Gallaudet  established  the  American  Asylum  for 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb   (now  the  American  School  for 
the  Deaf)   2  years  after  returning  from  France,   where  he  was 
trained  in  the  French  method  of  manual  communication  for  the 
deaf   (Hewett  &  Forness,   1977;  Van  Cleve,   1987) .     Between  1817 
and  1860,   22  new  schools  for  deaf  students  were  established 
(Van  Cleve,   1987),   and  in  1864  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College 
was  founded  in  Washington,   D.C.     The  name  was  later  changed 
to  Gallaudet  College  to  honor  the  founder  of  deaf  education 
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in  the  United  States   (Alexander  &  Alexander,   1985;  Kimbrough 
&  Nunnery,   1988) . 

During  that  time,   the  educational  needs  of  other 
handicapped  students  were  not  ignored.     In  1830,   due  to  the 
efforts  of  Horace  Mann,   the  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed 
into  law  a  "Resolve  for  Erecting  a  Lunatic  Hospital"  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.     As  a  result,  the  first  state 
hospital  for  the  mentally  ill  was  founded   (Alexander  & 
Alexander,   1985) .     In  1832  a  school  for  blind  students  was 
established  in  New  York.     By  1852,   New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Massachusetts  all  had  appropriated  money  for  programs  for 
mentally  retarded  children   (Kirk  &  Gallagher,   1983) .  Day 
classes  for  deaf  students  were  started  in  Pittsburgh  in  1869 
(Van  Cleve,   1987) ,     Classes  for  mentally  retarded  students 
were  started  in  Providence,   Rhode  Island,   in  1896.  Programs 
in  the  public  schools  for  physically  handicapped  and  blind 
students  began  in  Chicago  in  1900. 

A  Massachusetts  court  ruled  in  1893  that  student 
behavior  resulting  in  "imbecility"  was  grounds  for  expulsion, 
which  barred  many  mentally  retarded  students  from  the  public 
school  system  (Watson  v.  City  of  Camhridcjf^,   1893)  .     Later,  a 
court  decision  in  Wisconsin  ruled  that  a  handicapped  student, 
although  academically  capable,   could  be  excluded  from  regular 
public  school  classes  because  his  handicap  had  "a  depressing 
and  nauseating  effect  on  the  teachers  and  school  children" 
(State  ex  rel.    Reattie  v.    Hoard  nf  Kdnration,    1919) .  These 


two  decisions  appear  to  have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  efforts 
to  educate  the  handicapped. 

When  the  disabled  veterans  returned  home  from  World  War 
I,  national  attention  was  focused  upon  the  need  for 
handicapped  education  programs.     In  1918,   The  Soldiers' 
Rehabilitation  Act  was  passed  by  the  United  States  Congress, 
followed  in  192  0  by  the  Smith-Bankhead  Act   (Alexander  & 
Alexander,   1985) .     These  pieces  of  legislation  made  available 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  in  the  form  of  job 
training  and  counseling.     Services  for  the  mentally  ill  and 
mentally  retarded,   as  well  as  funding  for  research  and 
training  programs,   were  included  in  these  acts  as  they  were 
amended  by  1944    (Kimbrough  &  Nunnery,   1988)  . 

Court  ordered  desegregation  of  public  schools 
significantly  affected  equal  education  for  the  handicapped 
student.     Although  the  court  in  Brown  v.   RnarH  of  F.dnr^i- -i  on 
(1954)   referred  specifically  to  the  rights  of  black  children, 
this  decision  set  a  precedent  for  the  education  of  all 
children,   including  those  with  handicaps. 

A  significant  turning  point  for  the  rights  of 
handicapped  children  occurred  in  1971,   when  a  federal  court 
ruled  in  FennfiVlvania   Assoriatinn    for  R^farHpH  ChildrPn 
(PARC)   V.   Commonw^qlth  that  retarded  children  in  Pennsylvania 
were  entitled  to  a  free  public  education.     This  was  an 
important  juncture  for  the  rights  of  handicapped  children. 
The  ruling  stipulated  that,   whenever  possible,  retarded 
children  must  be  educated  in  regular  classrooms.  Procedural 


due  process  and  periodic  reevaluations  of  retarded  children 
were  also  part  of  the  court's  consent  agreement. 

The  Mills  V.   Board  nf  F.duna1-ion  of  the  District  nf 
Columbia   (1972)   decision  expanded  the   (PARC)   decision  to 
include  all  handicapped  children.     The  court  adopted  a 
comprehensive  plan  which  included  provisions  for   (a)   a  free 
appropriate  education,    (b)   an  individualized  educational 
plan,  and  (c)  due  process  procedures.     This  laid  the 
groundwork  for  future  legislation  in  the  area  of  handicapped 
children's  rights  to  an  education. 

Federal  legislation  was  introduced  in  both  chambers  of 

Congress  following  the  PARC  and  Mills  decisions  seeking  to 

eliminate  discrimination  against  the  handicapped  in  both  the 

work  and  education  environment.     As  a  result  of  these  efforts 

the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  was  passed  in  1973.  In 

Section  504  of  the  Act  it  was  stated  that 

no  otherwise  qualified  handicapped  individual  in  the 
United  States   .    .    .   shall,   solely  by  reason  of  his 
handicap,   be  excluded  from  the  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,   or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance.      (p.  394) 

Also  identified  in  Section  504  were  the  problems  of 

equal  educational  opportunity  encountered  by  handicapped 

students.     The  authors  of  Section  504  addressed  the 

educational  needs  of  handicapped  children  including  their 

right  to  the  provision  of  a  free  appropriate  public  education 

with  the  requisite  evaluation  and  placement  as  well  as  a 

suitable  educational  setting.     Also  included  in  Section  504 


was  the  right  of  the  parent (s) /guardian (s)  of  the  handicapped 
student  to  receive  sufficient  advance  notice  of  any 
conference  to  discuss  the  placement  of  their  child  and  the 
provision  of  a  list  of  the  procedural  safeguards  afforded  to 
them.     The  provisions  of  Section  504  have  been  used 
successfully  to  obtain  education  programs  and  services  for 
individual  handicapped  students    (Alexander  &  Alexander, 
1985) . 

In  1975,   federal  legislation  in  the  form  of  the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act,   P.L.   94-142,  was 
enacted.     Many  of  the  provisions  from  earlier  litigation  and 
legislation  were  incorporated  in  P.L.   94-142.     However,  its 
main  provision  was  to  assure  the  right  of  all  handicapped 
children  to  a  public  school  education. 

Certain  tenets  were  incorporated  into  P.L.   94-142  to 
ensure  handicapped  children's  basic  educational  rights: 
(a)   a  free  appropriate  public  education,    (b)  an 
individualized  education  program,    (c)    special  education 
services,    (d)   related  services,    (e)  due  process  procedures, 
and   (f)   the  least  restrictive  environment   (LRE)   in  which  to 
learn   (Education  for  All  Handicapped  Act,   1975) .     It  was 
further  required  in  P.L.   94-142  that  after  September  1,  1980, 
all  handicapped  children  from  the  age  of  3  through  21  were  to 
receive  appropriate  educational  services. 

A  free  and  appropriate  education,   the  underlying  tenet 
of  P.L.   94-142,   has  been  defined  as 
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special  education  and  related  services  that   (a)  have 
been  provided  at  public  expense,   under  public 
supervision  and  direction,   and  without  charge;    (b)  meet 
the  standards  of  the  state  educational  agency; 

(c)    include  an  appropriate  preschool,   elementary,  or 
secondary  school  education   .    .    .    ;  and   (d)   are  provided 
in  conformity  with  the  individualized  education  program. 

(Education  for  All  handicapped  Children  Act,  1975, 
p.  775) 

Other  related,   supportive  services  which  enable  the 
handicapped  student  to  benefit  from  special  education  must  be 
made  available  without  cost  to  the  parents.  Services 
mandated  in  the  act  were  transportation,  physical  and 
occupational  therapy,   audiology,   recreation,  psychological 
services,   speech  pathology,   recreation,   counseling,  and 
medical  services   (Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act, 
1975)  . 

P.L.   94-142  was  interpreted  when,   on  June  28,  1982 
(Board  of  Education  v.  Rnwl^y^ ,   the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  reversed  a  lower  federal  court  decision  and  ruled  that, 
in  light  of  the  P.L.   94-142  provision  of  a  free  and 
appropriate  education,   school  district  leaders  were  not 
required  to  provide  an  interpreter  for  a  deaf  student.  The 
court  stated  that  the  United  States  Congress  intended  only  to 
provide  handicapped  students  with  a  "basic  floor  of 
opportunity,"  not  a  specific  quality  of  education. 

During  the  implementation  of  this  study,  the  Education 
of  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990   (IDEA)  was 
passed  by  the  United  States  Congress.     Although  this  act  was 
not  cited  specifically,   for  the  purposes  of  this  study 
references  to  P.L.   94-142  includes  the  IDEA. 
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F.L.  94-H2  Impact  on  a  Florida  .gnhnoi  nistrirt 
P.L.   94-142  had  a  significant  impact  on  the 
mainstreaming  of  all  special  education  students  in  the 
Brevard  County  School  District.     The  mainstreaming  of  more 
significantly  handicapped  students,   such  as  the  trainable 
mentally  handicapped   (TMH)   was  done  with  more  deliberation. 
Consistent  with  prevailing  practice,   in  the  Brevard  County, 
Florida,   School  District,   TMH  students  were  historically 
educated  in  separate  schools.     However,   during  the  1985-86 
academic  year,   33  complaints  were  filed  with  the  Florida 
Office  of  Civil  Rights   (M.   Shoaff,  personal  communication, 
April  18,    1991) .     One  of  those  complaints  was  from  the  parent 
of  a  Brevard  County  School  District  TMH  student.  Brevard 
County  School  District  personnel  moved  two  TMH  classes  to 
regular  school  facilities  in  the  fall  of  1986   (C.  Ford, 
personal  communication,  April  25,   1991) .     During  the  1986-87 
academic  year  Lori  Ruiz   (1987),   a  Brevard  County  School 
District  lead  teacher,   completed  a  report  for  the  district 
entitled  Integration   (Decentral  i  z^i-inn^       This  report  had  a 
major  impact  upon  the  district  teachers  and  administrators 
and  appeared  to  have  coincided  with  the  decision  to  place  all 
TMH  and  profoundly  mentally  handicapped   (PMH)   students  still 
in  separate  schools  in  regular  education  schools  as  soon  as 
possible.     The  integration  of  these  same  children  into 
regular  education  schools  soon  followed.     Ruiz  identified 
legislative  and  judicial  precedent  in  favor  of  the 
integration  for  TMH  and  PMH  students  into  the  regular 


education  schools.     In  her  report,   Ruiz  also  refined  the 
plans  for  moving  the  rest  of  the  TMH  and  PMH  students  into 
regular  school  facilities.     However,  mainstreaming  these  TMH 
students  into  regular  education  classes  was  yet  to  be 
realized,   and  therefore,   the  TMH  students  were,   for  a  time, 
only  informally  integrated   (socializing  during  assemblies  and 
within  the  hallways  between  classes) .     It  should  be  noted 
that  existing  research  was  limited  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  integrating  TMH  students  only  during 
informal  socialization  periods  such  as  assembly  and  hallway 
use.     The  limited  research  did  provide  some  support  for 
teacher-directed  social  interaction  between  nonhandicapped 
and  TMH  students.     In  1991,  within  the  Brevard  County  School 
District,   there  were  31  classes  with  both  TMH  and  regular 
education  students  enrolled.     These  classes  were  located  in 
12  regular  education  schools. 

Regular  Classroom  Placement  nf  MPntaHy  Handi  capped  Student.^^ 
In  1972  Vergason  wrote  that  most  of  the  verbal  criticism 
of  separate  special  classes  for  mentally  handicapped  students 
came  from  individuals  in  higher  education.     That  is,  the 
recommendations  for  integration  of  mentally  handicapped 
students  into  regular  education  have  not  come  from  the  ranks 
of  teachers  who  must  implement  the  program  but  rather  from 
others  quite  removed  from  the  classroom  where  the  action 
takes  place.     Vitello   (1974),   recognizing  this  same  issue, 
pointed  out  that  this  does  not  suggest  that  educators  should 
not  continue  efforts  to  integrate  the  mentally  handicapped 
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students;  however,   "we  recognize  some  of  the  cautions  which 
if  not  heeded,   may  turn  the  road  to  normalization  into  a  dead 
end  street"   (p.   40) . 

As  suggested  by  Vitello   (1974),   there  have  been  many 
years  of  debate  concerning  the  efficacy  of  placing  mentally 
handicapped  children  in  the  regular  classroom.  Devoney, 
Guralnick,  and  Rubin   (1974)   argued  that  "nonhandicapped 
children  can  serve  as  effective  models  for  play  behavior  and 
produce  a  substantial  and  rapid  increase  in  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  play  in  handicapped  children"    (p.   3  62) .  Again 
in  1985,   on  the  same  point,   Jenkins,   Speltz,   and  Jewell 
stated  that  "the  presence  of  nonhandicapped  children  in  the 
same  classroom  is  believed  to  enrich  the  environment,  setting 
into  motion  complex  modeling,   reinforcement,   and  expectation 
effects"    (p.   8) .     Guralnick   (1976)   and  Burstein   (1986)  both 
contended  that  integration  between  normal  and  handicapped 
preschool  children  did  not  promote  physical  or  social 
interaction  without  the  presence  of  teacher-designed 
systematic  programming.     Burstein  went  on  to  suggest  that 
physical,   instructional,   and  social  integration  of 
handicapped  children  was  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
classroom  setting.     A  large  structured  group  does  not  seem 
to  encourage  social  interaction  for  any  children;  however, 
informal  settings  appear  to  provide  opportunities  for  such 
integration . 

The  terms  used  in  the  literature  that  coincide  with 
regular  classroom  placement  were  mainstreaming,  integration. 


and  the  regular  education  initiative   (REI) .  Mainstreaming 
referred  to  the  placement  of  handicapped  students  in  the 
least  restrictive  environment  appropriate  for  that  student. 
The  least  restrictive  environment  is  to  be  based  on  a 
consistent  individually  determined  educational  needs 
assessment  "requiring  clarification  of  responsibility  for 
coordinated  planning  and  programming  by  regular  and  special 
education  administrative,   instructional,  and  supportive 
personnel"   (MacMillan,  Reginald,   &  Meyers,   1976,  p.  3) . 
Integration  has  been  defined  as  "not  just  a  physical  coming 
together,   but  rather  the  relationship  of  people  working 
together"    (Alberta  Department  of  Education,    1982,   p.   1) .  One 
other  term  used  in  more  recent  literature  was  the  regular 
education  initiative   (REI) .     Basically,   researchers  have  used 
this  term  in  place  of  integration.     Mainstreaming  and 
integration  are  the  means  educators  have  used  to  provide  as 
normal  an  environment  as  possible  for  mentally  handicapped 
students   (Alberta  Department  of  Education,   1982;  Reynolds  & 
Fletcher- Janzen,   1990) .     The  goal  of  these  methods  has  been 
normalization.     In  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  (1982) 
study,  three  types  of  integration  were  cited   (a)  regular 
class  homeroom,    (b)   special  education  homeroom  with 
integration  into  regular  classes  for  some  subjects,  and 
(c)   special  education  classrooms  in  regular  education  schools 
with  informal  social  integration   (i.e.,   hallways,  assemblies, 
and  recess) . 
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There  was  little  empirical  research  supporting  the 
effectiveness  of  integration  even  though  it  has  been 
philosophically  and  emotionally  endorsed   (Macy  &  Carter, 
1978).     Danielson  and  Bellamy   (1989),   in  a  state-to-state 
analysis  of  special  and  regular  education  added  that  "to 
demonstrate  effectiveness   [of  services,   educators]   in  various 
states  .    .    .  have  to  show  that  students  receive  the  services 
necessary  and  achieve  successfully"   (p.   453).     In  the  past, 
much  of  the  research  concerning  the  integration  and  social 
interaction  between  mentally  handicapped  students  and  the 
nonhandicapped  population  has  been  teachers'  opinions. 
Comparisons  of  previous  behavior  to  present  behavior  were 
done  through  what  teachers  remembered  as  compared  to  their 
impressions  of  current  behavioral  differences   (Goodlet  & 
Rampel,   1981) . 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  many  proponents  for  the 

placement  of  mentally  handicapped  students  in  the 

regular  classroom.     Stainback  and  Stainback   (1984)  stressed 

that  there  are  not  two  different  types  of  students  as  the 

names  special  and  regular  education  imply. 

rather,   all  students  are  unique  individuals,   each  with 
his/her  own  set  of  physical,   intellectual,  and 
physiological  characteristics   ....   The  time  has 
arrived  for  special  and  regular  education  to  merge  into 
one  unified  system  structured  to  meet  the  unique  needs 
of  all  students,    (pp.  102-103) 

Stainback  and  Stainback   (1984)   went  on  to  say  that  American 

educators  have  an  underlying  tenet,   that  educational  programs 

should  fit  the  needs  of  the  student.     However,  educators 


within  the  dual  system  have  contradicted  this  basic  concept; 
the  student  must  fit  the  regular  education  system  or  be 
labeled  deviant  or  special.     If  educators  support  a  dual 
system  then  they  legitimize  the  exclusion  of  some  students 
from  regular  education  while  reducing  opportunities  for  equal 
participation.     It  is  important  to  point  out  that  although 
analogies  have  been  made  between  the  discrimination  of 
handicapped  individuals  and  the  discrimination  of  blacks  in 
the  past,   it  has  been  argued  that  racial  minorities  were 
never  as  stigmatized  or  misunderstood  as  the  disabled 
(Thomas,    1981) . 

With  the  advent  of  P.L.   94-142,   other  recent 
legislation,   and  litigation,   special  education  has  reached  a 
major  goal:     free  and  appropriate  education  for  all  students. 
The  merger  of  regular  and  special  education  may  have  helped 
emphasize  education  as  an  inherent  right  and  not  a  special 
provision   (Stainback  &  Stainback,   1984) .     All  children, 
regardless  of  the  severity  of  their  handicaps  must  be  served 
in  one  consolidated  education  system  (Gartner,   &  Lipsky, 
1989;  Jenkins,   Pious,   &  Odom,   1990;  Stainback  &  Stainback, 
1984) .     Scholars  have  believed  it  possible  to  deliver  a 
program  to  all  students  except  those  considered  too  violent. 
But,  the  scholars  have  also  pointed  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  lawmakers    (Jenkins  et  al . ,    1990).  "The 
line  needs  to  be  drawn  somewhere  to  protect  teachers  from 
unrealistic  demands  and  to  assure  parents  of  normally 
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achieving  students  that  their  children  will  prosper"  (Jenkins 
et  al. ,   1990) . 

Regular  education  initiative   (RED   proponents  have 
implied  that  a  partnership  between  regular  education  and  the 
second  system,   special  education,   should  be  sought  (Jenkins 
et  al.,   1990).     However,   the  parameters  of  such  a  partnership 
have  been  poorly  defined.     Scholars  have  stated  that  REI 
specialists  proponents  must  provide  a  careful,  precise 
framing  of  the  initiatiave  so  that  other  people  understand 
what  can  be  debated   (Jenkins  et  al . ,   1990).     Only  two 
concepts  have  been  addressed  by  scholars.     In  1986  Will 
stressed  the 

,  heart  of  this  commitment  is  the  search  for  ways  to  serve 
■  *■     as  many  .    .    .  children   [with  learning  problems]  as 

possible  in  the  regular  classroom  by  encouraging  special 
education  and  other  special  programs  to  form  a 
partnership  with  regular  education   [emphasis  added] . 
The  objective  of  the  partnership  for  special  education 
and  other  special  programs  is  to  use  their  knowledge  and 
expertise  to  support  regular  education   [emphasis  added] 
in  educating  children  with  learning  problems,    (p.  19) 

Wang  and  Walberg   (1988)   narrowed  the  concept  by  adding 

that  special  education  services  should  not  be  eliminated  or 

made  subordinate  to  regular  education.     Scholars  have  stated 

further  that  these  partnerships  between  regular  and  special 

education  should  have  equal  power,   i.e.,   exist  without 

subordination;  however,   they  note  that  it  has  been  difficult 

to  imagine  such  a  partnership  between  classroom  teachers  and 

specialists  where  the  mainstream  classroom  was  the  setting. 

The  classroom  teacher  was  responsible  for  the  progress  of  all 
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students  and,  thus,  ultimately  made  the  crucial  instructional 
decisions    (Jenkins  et  al.,  1990), 

Two  types  of  specialists  to  support  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  have  been  suggested:      (a)   the  specialists 
who  support  the  regular  classroom  teachers  by  working  along 
side  the  regular  teacher  to  assist  students  with  learning 
problems  while  they  remain  in  the  mainstream,   and   (b)  special 
teachers  who  function  as  full-time  special  classroom  teachers 
working  with  students  who  fall  outside  the  REI  framework  for 
instruction  such  as  mobility,   signing,   speech,   reading,  and 
other  functional  academic  skills   (Jenkins  et  al.,  1990). 

Tucker   (1989)   supported  this  basic  concept  by  stating 
that  the  location  of  services  by  itself  did  not  sufficiently 
define  the  least  restrictive  environment    (LRE) .  Hitzing 
(1987)   was  also  quoted  by  Tucker  as  stating  that  "a  more 
comprehensive  concept  of  LRE  is  one  that  starts  by 
identifying  a  student's  specific  needs  and  then  asking  what 
are  the  most  normal  conditions  under  which  those  needs  can  be 
provided"   (p.  4  57).     For  example,   just  because  the  education 
of  a  deaf  person  is  easier  if  conducted  with  other  deaf 
persons  in  one  place  due  to  financial  practicality,   this  does 
not  make  a  separate  facility  the  least  restrictive 
environment  for  that  person. 

The  educational  needs  of  any  student  however  handicapped 
.    .    .  can  conceivably  be  met  in  the  regular  classroom  if 
the  funds  and  the  will  exist  to  provide  the  necessary 
support  services   ....  The  issue  of  LRE  becomes 
instead  one  of  available  funds  or  personal  opinions 
about  what  is  "appropriate"  for  a  given  student 
(Tucker,    1989,   p.  457) 
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It  cannot  be  determined  if  a  student's  program  is  appropriate 
if  the  location  of  the  services  provided  is  selected  because 
it  is  more  affordable  when  the  same  service  can  be  provided 
(though  more  expensively)    in  a  more  normal  environment 
(Tucker,    1989) . 

Blackman   (1989)   stated  that  future  research  efforts 
should  be  realistic  but  that  there  should  be  "closer  scrutiny 
of  the  demonstration  projects  that  have  successfully 
integrated  children  with  various  disabilities  into  the 
regular  classroom"   (p.   459) .     He  also  pointed  out  that  every 
state  reimbursement  program  was  significantly  underfunded, 
encouraging  school  district  leaders  to  select  cost  effective 
placements.     "We  will  make  little  progress  until  our  funding 
programs  are  driven  by  our  values  and  integration  ideologies 
and  variations  will  likely  continue  as  long  as  funding 
programs  overtly  undermine  least  restrictive  environment 
options"    (Blackman,   1989,   p.   461) . 

Baldwin   (1987)   made  the  point  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
new  educational  age  has  been  that  all  people  can  learn. 
Human  beings,   even  the  handicapped,   have  had  a  way  of  meeting 
the  expectations  of  those  around  them  as  well  as  themselves. 
He   (1987)   added  that  this  expectation  "must  be  our  goal"  (p. 
22)   for  the  least  restrictive  environment.  "Handicapped 
people   .    .    .  are  to  be  served"   (p.   22)  . 
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Literature   TnVQlvina  TMH  students   in  Reanlar  F.dunation  and 

Other  Pertinent  Rp.gparnh 

Literature  relating  to  the  placement  of  TMH  students  in 
the  regular  education  school  and  the  regular  classroom  has 
not  been  exhaustive.     However,  there  have  been  some  general 
concepts  continually  reiterated.     One  recurring  point  was 
that  every  TMH  student  should  be  considered  suitable  for 
placement  in  the  regular  school  setting  unless  the  needs  of 
that  student  are  not  provided  for  in  the  regular  school 
(Goodlet  &  Rampel,   1981)  .     Further,  placement  of  self- 
contained  classes  in  a  regular  school  did  not  in  itself 
provide  integration,   but  rather  the  opportunity  for  that 
integration   (Goodlet  &  Rampel,   1981) . 

In  studies  by  Wyne   (1978),   Goodlet  and  Rampel  (1981), 
The  Alberta  Department  of  Education   (1982),   and  Lanier  and 
Jones   (1988)   the  amount  of  socialization  occurring  during 
integration  was  sought  through  surveys  of  staff  and  parents 
as  well  as  collections  of  successful  transition  procedures. 
Wyne   (1978)  presented  a  paper  sharing  lessons  learned  when 
moving  36  moderately   (TMH)   and  severely  retarded  students 
from  a  private  self-contained  special  school  to  a  public 
elementary  school.     Wyne  cited  procedures  followed  by  private 
,   and  public  school  staff  during  the  transition  period.  These 
procedures  were  provided,   in  his  opinion,   as  guidelines  for 
the  design  of  a  transition  program  for  the  mentally 
handicapped.     Wyne  presented  no  specific  data  or  other 
information  upon  which  these  procedures  were  based. 
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In  the  Goodlet  and  Rampel   (1981)    study,   the  transition 
of  42  TMH  children  was  examined  2  years  after  they  were  moved 
from  a  separate,   centralized  school  program  to  four 
satellite,  public  schools.     Prior  to  the  transfer,   a  great 
number  of  parents  appeared  to  be  unenthusiastic  and  even 
fearful  about  the  change.     It  was  this  expression  of 
uneasiness  that  prompted  the  follow-up  study.     Goodlet  and 
Rampel  conducted  interviews  with  the  parents  and  teachers  of 
the  TMH  students  2  years  after  the  transition.     It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  teachers  that  the  TMH  children's  presence  in 
the  regular  schools  had  a  good  effect  in  three  of  four 
schools.     However,   in  the  fourth  school,  the  teachers  felt 
there  was  "much  name  calling  and  resentment  by  other 
students"    (p.   14) .     Teachers  also  felt  that  the  behaviors  of 
several  TMH  children  had  changed  since  the  move.     They  felt 
that,   in  the  yard,   6  of  the  children's  behaviors  had  become 
better,   7  had  become  worse,   and  2  9  had  remained  the  same.  In 
the  classrooms,   it  was  the  teachers'  opinion  that  the 
behaviors  of  14  of  the  children  had  become  better,   4  had 
become  worse,   and  24  had  remained  the  same.     It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  parents  of  the  TMH  students  that  overall,  the 
change  of  schools  had  little  adverse  effect  upon  the 
students.     Parents  also  reported  that,   when  their  children's 
school  preference  was  able  to  be  determined,   71%  preferred 
the  new  school.     Most  parents  also  reported  no  changes  in  the 
students'  behavior  at  home.     Lastly,    "the  proportion  of 


parents  who  were  unhappy  with  the  program  dropped  from  43% 
[prior  to  public  school  placement]   to  12%"    (p.   31)  . 

The  staff  of  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  (1982) 
also  wrote  an  article  in  which  they  stated  general  goals  in 
the  development  of  an  integration  program  for  TMH  students. 
The  staff  considered  three  types  of  integration  for  the  TMH 
students;  these  were  when   (a)   the  student  was  enrolled  in  a 
regular  class  as  his  home  room,    (b)   the  student  was  placed  in 
a  segregated  class  as  his  home  room  and  integrated  into  a 
regular  class  for  some  subjects,   and   (c)   the  TMH  student  was 
enrolled  in  a  segregated  class  in  a  regular  school. 
Integration  of  the  third  group  took  place  at  general 
assemblies  and  in  hallways.     The  staff  also  provided 
guidelines  for  those  involved  in  the  integration  program  and 
made  recommendations  for  its  successful  development  and 
implementation.     Within  the  report,   the  staff  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  support  group  consisting  of  the 
"principal,   central  office  representative,   special  education 
teacher,   regular  classroom  teacher,  parent,   and  other 
appropriate  people,    ...  to  give  the  program  support  and 
direction"   (p.   3) .     The  design,   frequency,   and  specifics  of 
evaluating  the  integration  program,   as  well  as  judging  its 
success,   was  considered  the  responsibility  of  the  support 
group.     Note  that  the  intent  of  the  staff  of  the  Alberta 
Department  of  Education   (1982)   was  to  write  an  instructional 
article  consisting  of  the  opinion  of  the  scholars. 


About  12  years  after  the  passage  of  PL  94-142,  Lanier 
and  Jones    (1988)   explored  public  attitudes  regarding  the 
integration  of  moderately   (TMH)   to  severely  mentally 
handicapped  students  who  had  been  placed  in  their  regular 
education  school  some  2  years  prior  to  the  study.     Of  the 
four  groups  surveyed,   three   (professional,   peer,   and  parents 
of  nonhandicapped  students)   responded  negatively  or  neutrally 
to  a  majority  of  the  questions  posed.     However,   the  fourth 
population,  the  parents  of  the  moderately   (TMH)   to  severely 
handicapped  students,   responded  quite  positively.  Again, 
this  was  a  survey  of  opinion. 

Several  scholarly  works  follow  which  incorporate 
observation,   occassionally  accompanied  by  sociometric  and 
teacher  rating  measures.     Although  not  all  of  the  research 
cited  incorported  the  TMH  population,   its  relevance  to  this 
study  was  highlighted. 

In  1975,   Gottlieb,   Gampel,   and  Budoff  conducted  a  study 

to  compare  the  classroom  behavior  of  integrated  and 

segregated  educable  mentally  handicapped   (EMH)   students  prior 

to  and  during  the  year  following  their  placement  in 

segregated  and  integrated  settings.     Although  the  population 

and  results  were  not  germane  to  this  study,   portions  of  the 

methodology  appeared  appropriate.     A  behavior  coding  scheme 

was  designed  by  the  scholars. 

The  12  behavior  categories  were:      (a)   attention  to  task, 
(b)   distraction,    (c)   out  of  seat,    (d)  restlessness, 
(e)   self-stimulation,    (f)   uncoordinated  motor  response, 
(g)   aggressive  behavior  to  peer,    (h)   aggressive  behavior 
from  peer,    (i)   positive  verbal  response  to  peer. 
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(j)  negative  verbal  response  to  peer,  (k.)  positive 
verbal  response  from  peer,  and  (1)  negative  verbal 
response  from  peer.    (p.  309) 

Gottlieb  et  al.    (1975)   used  a  time-sampling  method.  Each 

observation  involved  a  5-minute  sample  broken  into  10  units 

of  20  seconds  of  observation  and  10  seconds  of  recording. 

All  behaviors  occurring  during  the  observation  period  were 

recorded.     Each  subject  was  observed  on  6  different  days,  at 

different  times  each  day,   for  a  total  of  30  minutes  of 

observation.     A  schedule  was  set  up  to  provide  for  a  time 

lapse  between  behavior  samples,   for  any  given  child,   of  4 

days.     This  was  done  to  prevent  any  temporary  physical  or 

emotional  upsets  from  influencing  the  data. 

Altman  and  Mayen   (1977)   reported  the  results  of  an 

exploratory  study  of  social  interactions  in  an  integrated 

preschool .     "The  study  involved  .    .    .  repeated,  structured 

observations  of  the  social  interactions  of  handicapped  and 

nonhandicapped  children   [during  free  play]   in  an  integrated 

preschool  setting"   (p.  236).     Although  the  population  studied 

was  not  TMH,   the  instrumentation  and  overall  implications 

appeared  relevant.     Time  sampling  and  observation  procedures 

were  used  in  this  study.     Data  were  collected  during  5-minute 

blocks  using  a  30-second  observation  period.     Data  on  social 

and  play  interactions  collected  included   (a)    isolate  (no 

interaction) ,    (b)   parallel   (child  playing  with  his  own  toy 

next  to  another  nonhandicapped  child — within  3  feet) ,   and  (c) 

cooperative   (sharing  of  an  object  or  using  one's  own  toys  to 

the  purpose  of  the  group  activity) ,     In  general,   the  scholars 
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concluded  from  the  results  that  true  social  integration  of 
handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  students  had  occurred, 
although  there  was  some  propensity  by  the  nonhandicapped  for 
other  nonhandicapped  students.  '  " 

In  1980  Cavallaro  and  Porter  conducted  a  series  of 
observational  studies  in  a  preschool  classroom.     The  class 
was  composed  of  preschool  age  at-risk  and  normally  developing 
children.     Cavallaro  and  Porter  addressed  two  issues,  who 
interacted  with  whom  and  the  nature  of  these  interactions. 
Data  were  collected  during  unstructured  free-play  as  well  as 
during  formal  instruction.     In  the  first  study,   the  children 
were  observed  to  determine  if  they  demonstrated  consistent 
preferences  for  playing  with  and/or  visually  monitoring  the 
at-risk  or  the  normally  developing  children.  Observation 
using  time  sampling  measures  was  employed.     An  auditory  ' 
signal  every  10  seconds  was  delivered  to  the  observer, 
through  a  tape  recorder  and  ear  plug.     Each  observation 
session  was  10  minutes  long.     In  a  second  study,  they 
examined  the  forced  selection  of  a  game-partner  and  seating 
choices  during  the  normal  curriculum  in  a  regular  education 
classroom.     Cavallaro  and  Porter  concluded  that,   in  the  first 
study,  the  students  selected  other  students,   during  free-play 
and  general  gazing  behavior,   who  were  approximately  at  the 
same  cognitive  level.     For  the  second  study,   the  normally  * 
developing  children  preferred  other  normally  developing 
children  when  selecting  a  partner  with  whom  to  play  a  game  or 
when  discriminating  seat  preferences.     But,   no  preference  was 
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determined  by  the  at-risk  children.     Cavallaro  and  Porter 
concluded  that  physical  mainstreaming  does  not  necessarily 
produce  social  integration  between  delayed  and  normally 
developing  children.     They  suggested  placing  at-risk  children 
with  younger,  normally  developing  children  and  to  provide 
structured,  therapeutic  play. 

Watkin  and  Unitt   (1982b),   collected  data  on  TMH  students 
who  had  been  integrated  into  a  regular  education  elementary 
school  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  such  integration.  These 
researchers  collected  information  on  the  students'   levels  of 
activity,   independence,  ability  to  manage  time,  relationships 
with  peers,   self-confidence,   and  attitudes  toward  school  and 
family.     They  collected  their  data  using  scheduled 
observation  and  complimented  their  evidence  with  structured 
interviews  with  parents  or  guardians.     The  parents  of  the  TMH 
students  reported  improvments  in  communication,  social 
skills,   and  self-confidence.     Further,   changes  in  attitude 
toward  school  and  family  were  reported.     Watkin  and  Unitt 
concluded  that  TMH  students  in  an  integrated  setting  were 
more  active,   independent,   and  proficient  in  time  management, 
often  imitating  regular  education  students. 

Further  observation-based  research  was  conducted  by 
Nisbet,   Zanella,  and  Miller   (1984),   who  stated  that  many  of 
the  in-school  interaction  studies  between  TMH  and 
nonhandicapped  students  have  depended  on  instructional 
arrangements . 


:  Nisbet  et  al.    (1984)   examined  language  production  in 

three  TMH  students  and  one  nonhandicapped  peer. 

The  relationship  between  the  frequency  of 
interrogatives,   mean  length  of  utterance,  topic 
maintenance,   and  duration  to  speaker  and  listener 
communicative  competence  was  analyzed  in  order  to  answer 
the  quetion:     Are  there  differences  in  verbal  behavior 
when  moderately  handicapped   [TMH]   students  interact  with 
each  other  as  compared  to  when  they  interact  with  a 
nonhandicapped  peer.    (p.  158) 

Conversations  between  the  handicapped  students  and  between 

the  nonhandicapped  peer  and  the  handicapped  students  were 

videotaped.     Over  a  2-week  period  each  was  videotaped  during 

three  different  sessions.     Nisbet  et  al.  drew  three  major 

conclusions  from  the  data  collected.     First,   the  data 

provided  evidence  that  handicapped  students  communicated  less 

with  other  handicapped  students  than  with  nonhandicapped 

students.     But,   they  stressed  that  without  direct  instruction 

the  benefits  of  the  verbal  conversation  with  nonhandicapped 

peers  may  not  be  fully  realized.     Second,  TMH  students' 

communication  performances  cannot  be  evaluated  completely 

without  the  analysis  of  language  used  across  situations  and 

that  in  the  past  their  potential  for  effective  communication 

may  have  been  "underestimated  and  mismeasured"   (p.   160) . 

Finally,   they  concluded  that  instructional  programs  should 

teach  TMH  students'   strategies  for  questioning,  initiating, 

and  maintaining  topics  of  conversation.     They  added  that 

these  skills  need  to  be  taught  in  context  with  a  wide  range 

of  situations  and  individuals. 


The  observation  method  was  also  cited  in  the  literature 
by  Brinker  and  Thorpe   (1984)   who  used  a  modification  of  the 
Interaction  Observation  System  (Lambert,  Hartsough,  Converse, 
&  Converse,   1971)   to  determine  if  the  amount  of  integration 
of  severely  mentally  handicapped  students  was  related  to  the 
proportion  of  education  objectives  achieved  by  the  students 
at  the  end  of  the  year.     The  rate  of  interaction  between 
handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  students  was  the  measure  of 
degree  of  integration.     Each  handicapped  student  was  observed 
within  the  integrated  setting  for  10  minutes  on  8  different 
days  for  a  total  of  80  minutes  of  observation.     Brinker  and 
Thorpe   (1984)   concluded  that  integration  can  be  a  supplement 
to  individualized,   specialized,   educational  settings  and  that 
integration  can  have  positive  educational  benefits. 
Integration  has  educational  advantages  which  are  reflected  in 
the  students'  progress  on  their  lEP  objectives.     Although  the 
use  of  integration  by  the  educational  staff  "was  not  the 
significant  predictor  of  educational  progress,    .    .  . 
integration  specifically  with  nonhandicapped  students 
accounted  for  a  statistically  significant  proportion  of 
variance  in  lEP  objectives  achieved"   (p.   173) . 

In  1985,   Ray  collected  data  using  observation, 
sociometric  peer  ratings,   and  teacher  ratings.     Although  the 
population  was  not  germane  to  this  study,  the  instrumentation 
and  results  for  handicapped  children  in  general  appeared 
relevant.     Ray  collected  data  to  "determine  whether 
mainstreamed  handicapped  children  at  the  elementary  level 


were  significantly  more  likely  to  be  accepted,   isolated,  or 
rejected  by  their  classmates  than  were  nonhandicapped  (i.e., 
nonclassified)   peers"    (p.   58) .     An  interval  recording  system 
was  used  for  the  observational  instrument.     The  sociometric 
nomination  procedure  was  used.     The  teacher  rating  instrument 
consisted  of  the  identification  of  up  to  five  children  in 
their  classes  who  were  characterized  by  infrequent 
interaction  and  another  five  characterized  by  inadequate 
interaction.     Ray  concluded  that  the  handicapped  students 
were  seen  as  less  socially  acceptable  by  their  teachers  and 
peers.     However,   the  handicapped  students  did  not  actually 
differ  from  their  nonhandicapped  peers  in  actual  amounts  of 
positive  and  negative  social  interaction. 

Schleien,   Soderman-Olson,  Ray,   and  McMahon  (1987) 
emphasized  that  pragmatic  settings  are  necessary  and  useful. 
They  stated  that  art  education  can  serve  as  a  powerful  tool 
to  promote  successful  social  integration  of  mentally  retarded 
students  into  the  regular  classroom.     Therefore,   in  1987, 
Schleien  et  al .   integrated  9  moderate   (TMH)   to  severe 
mentally  handicapped  students  with  27  nonhandicapped  second 
graders  in  an  art  education  program  at  the  Minnesota  Museum 
of  Art's  KIDSPACE  Gallery.     Students'   social  behaviors  and 
interactions  during  the  experience  were  examined  through  time 
sampling  and  multi-variable  analyses.     Each  of  the  nine 
groups  was  observed  for  3  minutes  apiece  in  a  random  order. 
Schleien  et  al .    (1987)   observed  a  marked  increase  in  positive 
social  interactions.     It  was  noted  that  "positive  behavioral 
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outcomes  including  high  levels  of  social  interactions  and 
appropraite  behaviors   [were  observed,   such  as]  accelerating 
rates  of  socially  appropriate  hand-holding,   pats  on  the  back, 
smiles,   hugs,  praise,   and  appropriate  physical  guidance" 
(p.   119)  . 

Another  location  in  which  teachers  provided  significant 
opportunities  for  interaction  between  TMH  and  nonhandicapped 
peers  was  the  playground.     However,   there  were  certain 
prerequisite  skills  the  TMH  student  needs  to  interact 
appropriately   (Watkinson  &  Moloin,   1988) .     Watkingson  and 
Muloin   (1988)   investigated  "the  degree  to  which  moderately 
mentally  handicapped   (TMH)   students  in  the  mainstream  schools 
have  playground  skills  that  they  can  perform  skillfully  and 
independently"    (p.  3) .     These  skills  were  considered  as 
prerequisite  by  school  personnel  for  the  TMH  student's 
placement  with  nonhandicapped  students  during  recess.  The 
majority  of  the  handicapped  students  appeared  ill-equipped 
for  participation  in  the  mainstream  recess  and  lunch 
activities.     However,   it  was  apparent  during  the  testing  that 
the  TMH  students  improved  in  their  skills.     The  researchers 
concluded  that  these  TMH  students  could  learn  these 
additional  skills  and  simply  needed  to  be  taught. 

Summary  and   Tmpl  i  rat  i  nn.c; 

The  passage  of  Public  Law  94-142    (Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act,   1975)   was  the  culmination  of  much 
legislative  action  and  judicial  precedent.     It  stated  that 
trainable  mentally  handicapped  (TMH)    (like  all  handicapped) 
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children  must  be  placed  in  the  least  restrictive  environment 
(LRE)   appropriate  for  their  needs  as  determined  by  their 
individualized  educational  plan   (lEP) .     It  was  further  stated 
that  the  LRE  must  be  determined  not  by  the  fiscal  demands  of 
a  school  district;  rather  the  services  to  be  provided  are  to 
be  those  that  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  student,  no 
matter  the  cost.     The  legislators  who  passed  P.L.  94-142 
intended  to  encourage  regular  education  placement  of  all  TMH 
students  who  could  benefit.     In  1982    (Board  of  Education  v. 
Rowley) ,   the  United  States  Supreme  Court  further  refined  P.L. 
94-142  when  it  stated  that  Congress  intended  only  to  provide 
handicapped  students  with  a  "basic  floor  of  opportunity"  not 
a  specific  quality  of  education,   thus  providing  some  limit  to 
the  extent  of  responsibility  of  the  public  school  teachers. 
"The  line  needs  to  be  drawn  somewhere  to  protect  teachers 
from  unrealistic  demands  and  to  assure  parents  of  normally 
achieving  students  that  their  children  will  prosper"  (Jenkins 
et  al. ,   1990,  p.   485)  . 

Literature  relative  to  the  positive  or  negative  aspects 
of  the  integration  of  TMH  students  into  regular  education 
classrooms  has  consisted  of  mostly  unsupported  opinion  or 
descriptions  of  current  practice   (Alberta  Department  of 
Education,   1982;  O'Neil,   1984;  Wyne,   1978) .     In  much  of  this 
research,   teachers  were  asked  their  opinions  of  the  amount 
and  extent  of  social  integration.     Comparisons  of  previous 
behavior  to  present  behavior  were  done  through  what  teachers 
remembered  as  compared  to  their  impressions  of  current 


behavioral  differences   (Goodlet  &  Rampel,   1981;  Lanier  & 
Jones,   1988) . 

Researchers  also  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  guarantee 
that  social  integration  was  occurring  when  handicapped 
students  were  placed  in  regular  classrooms.     Cavallaro  and 
Porter   (1980)   concurred  that  physical  mainstreaming  alone  did 
not  result  in  complete  social  integration.     They  stated  that 
the  best  way  to  facilitate  the  social  integration  of 
handicapped  students  was  to  place  them  with  considerably 
younger,   normally  developing  students,   and  to  provide  a 
structured  environment. 

Research  has  been  done  to  objectively  examine  the 
behaviors  of  TMH  students  after  movement  into  the  regular 
education  classroom  (Brinker,   1985;  Brinker  &  Thorpe,  1984, 
1986;  Brophy  &  Good,    1970;  Gottlieb  et  al . ,   1975;  Guerin  & 
Szatlocky,    1974;   Guralnick  &  Paul-Brown,    1977;   Ray,  1985; 
Rietveld,   1988;  Schleien  et  al.,   1987).     These  behaviors  were 
divided  into  two  types,   verbal  and  nonverbal.     The  nonverbal 
behaviors  were  also  subdivided  into  visual  and  physical 
interactions.     Thus  resulting  in  three  main  categories  of 
observable  behaviors:     verbal,  nonverbal  visual,  and 
nonverbal  physical.     Each  of  these  categories  (verbal, 
nonverbal  visual,  and  nonverbal  physical)   were  further  broken 
down  into  three  classifications  of  behavior:      (a)  positive, 
(b)   neutral,  and  (c)   negative.     The  researcher,  using 
previous  literature  and  research,  designed  an  outline  of 
observable  behaviors    (see  Appendix  E)   and  using  that  outline 
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constructed  the  questionnaires  (see  Appendices  A,  B,  &  C)  and 
observation  form  (see  Appendix  G) . 

Special  educators  have  searched  for  a  "balance  between 
access  to  the  opportunities  of  the  everyday  social  world  and 
access  to  specialized  services  not  typically  found  in  regular 
school  environments  but  necessary  for  optimal  development  of 
handicapped  individuals"   (Brinker  &  Thorpe,   1984,  p.   168) . 
Unfortunately,   the  rationale  for  the  integration  of  trainable 
mentally  handicapped  students  into  the  regular  education 
classroom  has  been  based  on  conjecture  and  only  a  small 
amount  of  observable  data.     However,   even  though  some 
educators  continue  to  resist  the  integration  movement  for 
students  labeled  handicapped  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
historical  precedent  shows  that  the  trend  toward 
mainstreaming  is  likely  to  continue   (Bogdan,    1983a) . 

Absent  from  the  literature  was  research  in  which  there 
were  comparisons  of  the  self-perceptions  of  student,  teacher, 
and  other  adult  initiated  social  interaction  with  actual 
observation.     Researchers  who  have  investigated  the  validity 
of  teacher  ratings  of  student  behavior  have  shown  teacher 
measures  were  capable  of  discriminating  the  amount  and 
quality  of  social  interactions  directed  to  students  by 
teachers    (Brophy  &  Good,   1970;  Walker  &  Buckley,    1973) .  The 
literature  in  the  field  lacked  research  data  measuring  the 
capability  of  nonhandicapped  peers  to  discriminate  the  amount 
and  quality  of  social  interactions  directed  by  them  to  TMH 
students . 


The  researcher  attempted  to  present  new  information  for 
the  data  base  on  mainstreaming/integration .     As  a  result  of 
the  review  of  literature,   this  researcher  determined  that  a 
combination  of  the  questionnaire  and  observation  techniques 
was  appropriate  for  this  study.     An  instrument  consisting  of 
nine  questions  estimating  the  perceived  quantity  and  type  of 
self-initiated  social  interactions  with  TMH  students  by 
regular  education  teachers,   other  adults  and  nonhandicapped 
peers  was  compared  with  their  actual  behavior  in  the 
mainstream  classroom. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  analyze  the  interactions 
of  classroom  teachers,  nonhandicapped  peers,   and  other  adults 
with  trainable  mentally  handicapped  (TMH)   students  in 
integrated  regular  classrooms.     The  study  was  designed  to 
compare  their  perceptions  with  the  actual  frequency  and  type 
of  interactions  within  integrated,   regular  education 
classrooms  located  within  an  urban  Florida  district.  The 
study  was  further  designed  to  focus  on  the  interactions 
initiated  by  classroom  teachers,   nonhandicapped  peers,  and 
other  adults  in  the  integrated,   regular  classrooms. 

Selection  of  the  .qanip1p.=; 
The  study  population  included  all  regular  education 
classrooms  grades  3  through  12  in  the  Brevard  County, 
Florida,   School  District  identified  as  having  TMH  students 
enrolled  for  some  part  of  the  school  day  during  the  1991-1992 
academic  year.     Information  was  obtained  from  school  district 
personnel   (see  Appendix  F)   relative  to  the  total  number  of 
regular  education  classrooms  into  which  TMH  students  were 
mainstreamed  (at  the  time  of  the  study,   estimated  at  31;  see 
Appendix  F) .     Based  on  this  information,   a  random  sample  of 
eight  regular  education  classrooms  was  identified  where  TMH 
students  were  enrolled.     The  teacher  participants  in  the 
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study  were  the  classroom  teachers  in  each  of  the  selected 
eight  classrooms.     The  other  adults  participating  in  the 
study  were  any  other  adults  assigned  to  work  in  the  sample 
classrooms.     The  nonhandicapped  student  participants  for  the 
questionnaire  portion  of  the  study  consisted  of  all 
nonhandicapped  students  enrolled  in  all  of  the  sample 
classrooms.     During  the  observation  portion  of  the  study,  in 
each  of  the  sample  classrooms  where  there  was  only  one  TMH 
student,  that  student  was  the  object  of  the  observation. 
When  there  was  more  than  one  TMH  student  in  a  selected 
classroom,  one  TMH  student  was  randomly  selected  for 
observation.     Once  the  classrooms  were  identified  and 
permission  was  granted  by  the  University  of  Florida's 
Institutional  Review  Board  of  Human  Rights,   a  series  of  steps 
were  taken  to  secure  the  permission  of  the  appropriate 
Brevard  County,   Florida,   School  District  officials,  the 
classroom  teachers,   students,   and  parents  of  the  students  who 
were  involved. 

Instrumentation 
Based  on  the  review  of  literature,  behaviors  were 
identified  that  could  be  observed  (see  Appendix  E) ,  The 
questionnaire  and  observation  instruments  were  designed  to 
include  the  identified  behaviors.     The  questionnaires  are 
presented  in  Appendixes  A,   B,   and  C.     The  questionnaires  were 
pilot  tested  on  all  three  sample  populations  (nonhandicapped 
students,   teachers,   and  other  adults)   and  some  changes  to  the 
instruments  were  made. 
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After  permission  to  conduct  the  study  was  obtained,  the 
researcher  field-tested  the  instruments.     The  teacher/other 
adult  questionnaire  was  administered  to  three  teachers  and 
two  other  adults  who  worked  in  the  same  school  district  and 
who  were  not  subjects  in  the  study.     After  they  completed  the 
questionnaire,   they  were  questioned  by  the  researcher.  The 
three  teachers  who  field-tested  the  instrument  recommended 
that  the  questionnaire  was  appropriate  and  no  changes  were 
made.     The  questionnaire  for  high  school  students  was  field- 
tested  on  four  high  school  students  who  were  not  subjects  in 
the  study.     A  few  mechanical  changes  were  made  in  the 
instrument.     Lastly,   four  elementary  students  were 
administered  the  elementary  questionnaire  and  no  changes  to 
the  instrument  were  necessary.     The  observation  instrument 
was  also  field-tested  in  two  classrooms  not  used  in  the  study 
and  observations  were  recorded.     No  changes  to  this 
instrument  were  necessary. 

Responses  to  each  of  the  9  questions  were  matched  with 
observed  behaviors  and  recorded  in  one  of  the  boxes  on  an 
observation  form.     The  first  question  referred  directly  to 
verbal,  positive  behavior  and  matched  with  the  behaviors 
recorded  in  box  15  on  the  observation  form  (see  Appendix  D) . 
The  second  question  referred  to  verbal,  neutral  behavior  and 
matched  with  the  behaviors  recorded  in  box  16  of  the 
observation  form.     The  third  question  referred  to  verbal, 
negative  behavior  and  matched  with  the  behaviors  recorded  in 
box  17  of  the  observation  form.     The  fourth  question  referred 
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to  nonverbal,  visual,  positive  behaviors  recorded  in  box  18 
on  the  observation  form.     The  fifth  question  referred  to 
nonverbal,   visual,  neutral  behaviors  recorded  in  box  19  on 
the  observation  form.     The  sixth  question  referred  to 
nonverbal,   visual,  negative  behaviors  recorded  in  box  20  of 
the  observation  form.     The  seventh  question  refered  to 
nonverbal,  physical,  positive  behavior  recorded  in  box  21  of 
the  observation  form.     The  eighth  question  referred  to 
nonverbal,  physical,   neutral  behavior  recorded  in  box  22  of 
the  observation  form.     The  ninth  and  last  question  referred 
to  nonverbal,  physical,  negative  behaviors  recorded  in  box  23 
on  the  observation  form. 

Through  the  social  interaction  observation  form  a 
writtern  record  of  the  observed  TMH  student  was  provided. 
Student  information  was  coded  and  recorded  on  the  social 
interaction  form  so  each  student  could  be  identified.  The 
information  included  codes  for  the  student's  name,   date  of 
birth,   current  date  and  time,   school,   teacher,   type  of  class, 
teaching  activity,  and  target  student  activity. 

Three  boxes  identified  the  teacher,   other  adult,   and  the 
nonhandicapped  student  who  initiated  the  social  interaction 
behaviors.     The  form  provided  a  box  for  the  recording  of  the 
initials  of  the  individual  initiating  the  social  interaction 
behaviors.     The  form  also  provided  for  the  categorization  of 
interactions  by  frequency  and  type.     The  frequency  of  the 
teacher,   nonhandicapped  student,   and/or  other  adult-initiated 
social  interactions  were  tallied  by  placing  slash  marks 


within  the  boxes  labeled  verbal  positive,  verbal  neutral, 
verbal  negative,   nonverbal  visual  positive,   nonverbal  visual 
neutral,   nonverbal  visual  negative,   nonverbal  physical 
positive,   nonverbal  physical  neutral,   and  nonverbal  physical 
negative.     A  detailed  explanation  of  the  social  interaction 
observation  form  is  provided  in  Appendix  G. 

Collection  of  thp  n;ql-3 
Three  steps  were  needed  to  collect  the  data. 

1.  Each  of  the  teachers  of  the  selected  regular 
classrooms  and  other  adults  regularly  in  those  classrooms 
were  asked  to  complete  a  questionnaire   (see  Appendix  A) . 
This  instrument  was  intended  to  identify  the  frequencies  and 
types  of  teacher  or  other  adult  initiated  (see  Appendix  E) 
interactions  perceived  to  have  occurred  with  the  TMH  students 
in  his  or  her  classroom. 

2 .  Each  of  the  nonhandicapped  peers  in  the  eight 
selected  classrooms  were  asked  to  complete  a  questionnaire 
(see  Appendixes  B  and  C)   intended  to  identify  the  frequencies 
and  types  of  social  interactions  the  student  perceived  he  or 
she  initiated,   during  a  typical  10-minute  period  of  time, 
with  the  TMH  students  in  their  classroom.     If  the  student  was 
too  young  to  read  the  questionnaire,   it  was  read  by  a  teacher 
or  other  familiar  adult  and  the  student's  answers  were 
recorded. 

3.  When  the  questionnaire  portion  of  the  study  was 
completed,   letters  were  sent  to  the  director  of  admissions 
for  exceptional  student  education,   director  of  program 
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development  for  exceptional  student  education,   lead  teacher 
of  mentally  handicapped  students,  principals  of  participating 
schools,   selected  classroom  teachers,   selected  classroom 
other  adults,  parents  of  trainable  mentally  handicapped 
students  in  the  selected  classrooms,  and  parents  of 
nonhandicapped  peers  in  the  selected  classrooms.     The  letters 
notified  them  that  the  observation  portion  of  the  study  was 
about  to  begin   (see  Appendixes  I,   J,  K,   L,  M,  N,   0,  and  P) . 

All  observation  was  conducted  by  the  researcher.  Each 
TMH  student  was  the  target  of  10  minutes  of  observation  on  8 
separate  days  in  the  fall  of  the  1991-1992  academic  year. 
The  purpose  of  the  observation  was  to  identify  the  frequency 
and  types  of  actual  interactions  that  were  initiated  by  the 
classroom  teachers,   other  adults,   or  nonhandicapped  peers  in 
the  classrooms.     Given  the  observation  scheme,   a  total  of  80 
minutes  of  observation  per  target  student  was  obtained  in  the 
mainstream  environments   (see  Appendix  D) ,     The  time  of  day 
for  these  8  separate  observations  of  each  student  was  chosen 
from  the  times  available  for  each  setting  so  as  to  insure  a 
varied  sample  of  activities    (e.g.,   if  the  mainstream  class 
was  held  2  times  a  week  and  was  40  minutes  long,   then  the 
total  of  minutes  was  80  and  all  80  minutes  were  sampled) . 
Also,   when  there  was  either  more  or  less  than  an  even 
sampling  of  the  total  time  mainstreamed,  the  remaining  time 
was  randomly  chosen   (e.g.,   classes  are  50  minutes  long  and 
held  5  times  per  week,   each  of  the  available  5  sets  of  10 
minutes  was  sampled,   choosing  the  day  of  the  week  in  a  random 


manner,  then  the  remaining  3  sets  of  10  minutes  were  chosen 
in  a  random  manner) . 

The  statistical  procedures  and  the  analysis  of  data  are 
presented  in  Chapter  4.  The  summary  and  results  are  located 
in  Chapter  5. 


CHAPTER  4 
PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  analyze  the  interactions 
of  classroom  teachers,  nonhandicapped  peers,   and  other  adults 
with  trainable  mentally  handicapped   (TMH)   students  in 
integrated  regular  classrooms.     The  study  was  designed  to 
compare  their  perceptions  with  the  actual  frequency  and  type 
of  interactions  within  integrated,   regular  education 
classrooms  located  within  an  urban  Florida  district.  The 
study  was  further  designed  to  focus  on  the  interactions 
initiated  by  classroom  teachers,   nonhandicapped  peers,  and 
other  adults  in  the  integrated,   regular  classrooms. 

There  were  three  groups  of  research  questions,   a  group 
for  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  subjects  (teachers, 
nonhandicapped  students,   and  other  adults) .     Each  group  of 
questions  first  dealt  with  the  subjects'  perceptions  about 
their  interactions  with  the  TMH  students  in  their  classrooms. 
Second,   the  subjects'  actual  classroom  behavior  was  observed 
and  recorded.     Third,   a  chi-square  analysis  was  used  to 
determine  if  there  was  a  significant  relationship  between  the 
subjects'  perceptions  and  their  observed  behavior.  Questions 
1,   2,   and  3  addressed  the  teachers,   questions  4,   5,   and  6 
addressed  the  nonhandicapped  students,   and  questions  7,  8, 
and  9  addressed  the  other  adults. 
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The  first  three  research  questions  were  designed  to 
examine  the  teachers'  perceptions,   their  actual  behavior,  and 
then  compare  these  two  sets  of  data  to  determine  if  there  was 
a  significant  relationship  between  them.     The  first  research 
question  was  stated  as:     To  what  extent  did  teachers  of 
regular  education  classes  enrolling  TMH  students  perceive 
that  they  initiated  social  interaction  with  the  TMH  students 
in  their  classrooms? 

Question  one  was  answered  through  a  questionnaire 
administered  to  the  8  teachers  selected  at  random  from  the 
population  of  31  possible  teachers.     The  questionnaire 
contained  nine  questions  and  was  designed  to  determine  the 
frequency  the  teachers  perceived  they  initiated  the  nine  types 
of  behaviors  that  would  later  be  observed   (a)  positive  verbal, 
(b)   neutral  verbal,    (c)   negative  verbal,    (d)  positive 
nonverbal-visual,    (e)  neutral  nonverbal-visual,    (f)  negative 
nonverbal-visual,    (g)  positive  nonverbal-physical,  (h)  neutral 
nonverbal-physical,   and   (i)   negative  nonverbal-physical.  The 
analysis  for  the  question  was  done  through  simple  aggregation. 
The  results  for  teachers  are  presented  in  Figure  1. 

The  teachers  reported  that  for  almost  half   (48.61%)  of 
the  types  of  interactions  they  did  not  initiate  any 
interaction  with  the  TMH  student    (category  A) .     A  third  of 
the  responses   (33.33%)   were  in  answer  category  B   (1  to  2 
interactions).     Teachers  reported  that  16.67%  of  the  types  of 
interactions  fell  into  the  third  category   (3  to  5 
interactions) .     Lastly,  the  teachers  indicated  that  only 
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Category    Responses     %                        Type      Responses    Type  Responses 

< Positive            7       ^Nnnvp^h;il-v^  q^i;:;!  1 
"^^Jonv^b^^^|nv^^gl~~~^~" 

Verbal  1 

Neutral            7     ^Nonverbal-visual  1 

Verbal  7 

Negative         21    ^Nonverbal-visual  6  ~ 


Verbal  5 

Verbal  5 
Neutral  11  ^Nonverbal-visual 


Verbal  1 
^Negative         3     V"  Nonverbal-vi sual 

^^^^^^^^^^^^onv^^^^^^^T 

Verbal  2 
Positive  6  ^Nonverbal-visual 

Neutral  6     ^Mnnw^rh^  1 i  -^ 

^^onv^^^^^phr^^^ai^^^^l 

Verbal  n 
k  Negative         0     ^  Non'verbaT^visuaT"~'~o' 

Positive  1  ^Nnnvp^hTT^T^TnTl^"™'^™?' 

'^ijonvexbaJjiPhysical^^'o" 

_VerbaL-  0 
Neutral  0     ^Nonverbal-visual  0 

Verbal  0 
Negative  0      > konverbaT 

^^^^^^^^CTonv^^a^^TwsTcaT"™"^?" 


Total    72  100  72 


Figure  1 .    Perceptions  of  Interactions  by  Teachers. 
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1.39%  of  the  types  of  interactions  fell  into  the  last 
category   (D,   6  or  more  interactions) . 

For  aggregation  purposes,  the  responses  on  the 
questionnaires  were  first  categorized  as  positive,  neutral, 
or  negative  types  of  interactions.     Each  of  the  four  answer 
categories   (A,   B,   C,   and  D)   was  divided  into  these  three 
types.     The  exact  number  of  responses  and  the  percentage  of 
the  total  responses  is  reported  in  Figure  1. 

The  responses  on  the  questionnaires  were  divided  again 
into  three  more  specific  types:     verbal,  nonverbal-visual, 
and  nonverbal-physical.     Each  of  the  three  previous  types  of 
positive,   neutral,   and  negative  was  further  divided  into 
verbal,  nonverbal-visual,   and  nonverbal-physical.  This 
aggregation  was  done  so  that,  when  the  teachers'  specific 
behaviors  were  later  observed,  the  researcher  could  identify 
exactly  what  the  teachers  perceived  they  did  and  ultimately 
be  able  to  analyze  if  their  perceptions  were  the  same  as 
their  observed  behavior. 

The  second  research  question  was  stated  as:     Based  on 
actual  observation  of  teachers  and  TMH  students  in  the 
regular  education  classrooms,   what  were  the  types  and 
frequencies  of  teacher-initiated  social  interactions  with  the 
TMH  students?    This  question  was  answered  with  the  use  of  an 
observation  instrument  designed  by  the  researcher  (see 
Appendix  D) .     The  observation  instrument  was  designed  to 
record  how  much  and  what  types  of  interactions  the  teachers 
initiated  with  the  TMH  students  mainstreamed  into  their 


regular  classrooms.     The  specific  interactions  counted  were 
those  about  which  the  subjects  were  asked  on  the 
questionnaire.     The  nine  possible  types  of  behavior 
identified  on  the  observation  instrument  were   (a)  positive 
verbal,    (b)  neutral  verbal,    (c)   negative  verbal,    (d)  positive 
nonverbal-visual,    (e)   neutral  nonverbal-visual,    (f)  negative 
nonverbal-visual,    (g)   positive  nonverbal-physical, 
(h)   neutral  nonverbal-physical,   and   (i)   negative  nonverbal- 
physical   (see  Appendix  E  for  examples  of  each  of  the 
interactions) .     These  nine  types  exactly  matched  the  nine 
areas  addressed  in  the  questionnaire.     Data  for  the  second 
research  question  were  analyzed  using  simple  aggregation. 
The  results  for  teachers'  observations  are  presented  in 
Figure  2. 

The  researcher  observed  that  62.50%  of  the  teachers' 
behavior  fell  into  category  A  (0  interactions) .     Of  the 
teachers  observed,   30.56%  of  their  interactions  occurred  1  to 
2  times   (category  B)   in  10  minutes.     In  addition,   it  was 
observed  that  6.94%  of  the  behaviors  occurred  3  to  5  times 
(category  C)   in  10  minutes.     Finally,   none  of  the 
interactions  observed  were  in  category  D   (6  or  more 
interactions) .     The  exact  number  of  behaviors  and  the 
percentage  of  these  behaviors  is  reported  in  Figure  2. 

During  the  observations,  behaviors  were  identified  as 
verbal,  nonverbal-visual,   or  nonverbal-physical.  The 
behavior  was  then  classified  as  positive,   neutral,   or  negative 
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Cateaorj^^es£onse^^% 


Type      Responses  Type 


^esgoi^es 


45 


62.50 


Verbal 


Positive 


14 


1  -VI 


Neutral 


■.Nonverbal-physical 
Verbal 

Nonverbal -visual 


Neoative 


23 


JJonver^a^^hvsical 

Verbal 

Nonverbal-visual 


■  Nonvprh^1-nhvs-irPi1 


22 


30.56 


Neutral 


Verbal 


Positive  10     ^Nnnvprhal -v-i  snal 

"VNonverbal^physical 


Verbal 


Nonverbal -visual 


Negative 


Verbal 


Nonve^a^j^^^^ua]^^ 

Nonverbal -physical 


6.94 


Positive 


Neutral 


.2_^^onverbal -visual 

Si 


>.Nonverbal-phvsical  ""^T 
Verbal  3 

Nnnverh;.1-vi  snal 


Negative 


, Nonverbal -physical 
Verbal 

Nonverbal-visual 


..Nonverbal -physical 


Positive 


Neutral 


Verbal 


Jlonverbal^^vi^ual^ 
^^n^^^a^^^^^^^ 


Verbal 


NnnvArh;::,]  -vi 


Total  72 


100 


.Nonverbal -physical 


Negative 


Verbal  o 
T?onve^aT^T^?u^''''^~'^^r 


.Nonverbal -physical 


72 


72 


Figurs  ?,.    Observations  of  Interactions  by  Teachers. 


(see  Appendix  E  for  sample  behaviors  that  qualify  for  each  of 
the  nine  types  of  behavior) .     These  behaviors  were  recorded 
on  the  observation  instrument   (see  Appendix  D) .     Figure  2  was 
designed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  first  figure  for 
comparison  and  clarity  purposes. 

The  third  research  question  asked:     How  did  the 
perceptions  of  the  teachers  regarding  teacher-initiated 
social  interactions  with  the  TMH  students  compare  with  their 
observed  classroom  behavior?     The  third  research  question  was 
answered  through  the  use  of  a  chi-square  analysis  designed  to 
determine  the  existence  of  a  relationship  between  the 
teachers'  perceptions  and  their  observed  behavior.     It  is 
important  to  note  that  because  each  of  the  questions  on  the 
questionnaire  was  specific  to  only  one  of  the  nine  types  of 
behaviors   (i.e.,  positive  verbal   .    .    .  negative  nonverbal- 
physical)   and  each  of  those  nine  types  of  behaviors  was 
selectively  counted  during  the  observation,  the  researcher 
was  able  to  match  the  type  and  frequency  of  the  subjects' 
perceptions  with  the  type  and  frequency  of  the  their  observed 
behavior  using  a  single  chi-square  analysis.     The  chi-square 
table  for  the  teachers  is  presented  in  Table  1  and  the  chi- 
square  analysis  results  for  the  teachers  are  presented  in 
Table  2. 

Data  collected  through  the  questionnaires  were  compared 
with  the  data  from  the  behavioral  observations  to  indicate 
how  frequently  the  teachers'  perceptions  were  the  same  as 
their  observed  behavior.     A  3  X  3  chi-square  distribution  was 
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Table  1 

Chi-Sauarp  Vi^t^   for  Tp^r-hPi-^ 


Observed 

Categories 

Perceived 

A 

B 

C 

Totals 

A 

32 

11 

2 

45 

B 

3 

12 

6 

21 

C 

0 

1 

4 

5 

Totals 

35 

24 

12 

71 

Table  2 

Chi-Sauare  Analv.qjs  for  Teachprs 


Degrees  of  Freedom  4 
Total  Chi-Square  34.4  65* 


*ji  <  .001 . 


used  to  analyze  this  data,  with  4  degrees  of  freedom  at  the 
.05  confidence  level   (see  Table  1).     The  analysis  revealed 
that  a  significant  relationship  was  present  at  the  .001 
confidence  level,   x2    (4,  K  =  72)   =  34.465  jK.OOl.     In  this 
formula  the  "N"  equals  the  total  number  of  observations.  Th 
chi-square  analysis  showed  a  significant  relationship  at  the 
.001  confidence  level  when  teachers  perceived  that  they 


initiated  social  interaction  in  a  typical  10  minute  period 
(see  Table  2) .     However,   the  strongest  effect  of  the  chi- 
square  was  in  the  first  cell   (category  A,     0  interactions 
perceived  and  0  interactions  observed) . 

The  second  set  of  three  research  questions  was  designed 
to  examine  the  nonhandicapped  students'  perceptions,  their 
actual  behaviors,  and  then  compare  these  two  sets  of  data  to 
determine  if  there  was  a  significant  relationship  between 
them.     The  fourth  research  question  was  posed  to  determine: 
To  what  extent  did  nonhandicapped  students  in  the  regular 
education  classrooms  perceive  that  they  initiated  social 
interaction  with  the  TMH  students  in  their  classrooms? 

This  question  was  answered  through  a  questionnaire 
administered  to  110  nonhandicapped  students  in  8  classrooms 
selected  by  random  from  the  population  of  31  possible 
classrooms.     The  analysis  for  this  question  was  done  through 
simple  aggregation.     The  results  for  the  nonhandicapped 
students  are  presented  in  Figure  3. 

The  nonhandicapped  students  reported  that  for  63.13%  of 
the  total  number  of  responses,  they  did  not  initiate  any 
interaction  with  the  TMH  student    (category  A).     For  26.57%  of 
the  responses,   the  nonhandicapped  students  reported  1  to  2 
interactions   (category  B) .     The  nonhandicapped  students 
reported  that  7.58%  of  the  types  of  interactions  fell  into 
category  C   (3  to  5  interactions) .     Lastly,   the  nonhandicapped 
students  indicated  that  only  1.73%  of  the  types  of 
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Categor^^^esponses 


Typ€ 


Responses  Type 


Responses 


Verbal 


35 


625 


63.13 


Positive 

_12^ 

^Nonverbal-visual 

21 

r 

X.NonverDal-Dhvsical 

68 

Neutral 

Verbal 

46 

180^ 

^Nonverbal -visual 

55 

7q 

Verbal 

105 

Negative 

321  ^ 

^Nonverbal -visual 

107 

V  Nonverbal-ohvsical 

109 

Verbal 

52 

Positive 

144  ^ 

r Nonverbal -visual 

59 

33 

Verbal 

44 

41 

113^ 

^Nonverbal-Dhvsical 

28 

. Negative 

Verbal 

2 

3 

^.Nonverbal-Dhvsical 

1 

263 


26.57 


Verbal 


19 


Positive 

48 

^Nonverbal -visual 

24 

"X.Nonverbal -physical 

5 

C  75 

.  .. 

Verbal 

15 

26 

^Nonverbal -visual 

8 

3 

Verbal 

1 

Negative 

 ^ 

^ Nonverbal-visual 

0 

X.Nonverbal-Dhvsical 

0 

Verbal 

4 

Positive 

^ Nonverbal-visual 

6 

4 

D  27 

2.73     ^  Neutral 

Verbal 

5 



V  Nonverbal-physical 

0 

Negative 

Verbal 

2 

 0 

^  Nonverbal-Dhvsical 

0 

Total  990 

100 

990 

990 

Figure  3.     Perceptions  of  Interactions  by  Nonhandicapped 
Students . 


interactions  reported  on  the  questionnaire  fell  into  the  last 
category   (D,   6  or  more  interactions) . 

For  aggregation  purposes,   the  responses  on  the 
questionnaires  were  first  categorized  as  positive,   neutral  or 
negative  types  of  interactions.     Each  of  the  four  answer 
categories   (A,   B,   C,   and  D)   was  divided  into  these  three 
types.     The  exact  number  of  responses  and  the  percentage  of 
the  total  responses  is  reported  in  Figure  3. 

The  responses  on  the  questionnaires  were  divided  again 
into  three  more  specific  categories:     verbal,  nonverbal- 
visual,   and  nonverbal-physical.     Each  of  the  three  previous 
categories  of  positive,   neutral,   and  negative  was  further 
divided  into  verbal,   nonverbal-visual,   and  nonverbal- 
physical.     The  exact  number  of  responses  and  the  percentage 
of  the  total  responses  is  reported  in  Figure  3. 

The  aggregation  was  done  so  that  when  the  nonhandicapped 
students'   specific  behaviors  were  later  observed,  the 
researcher  could  identify  exactly  what  the  nonhandicapped 
students  perceived  they  did  and  ultimately  be  able  to  analyze 
whether  their  perceptions  were  the  same  as  their  observed 
behavior . 

The  fifth  research  question  was  stated  as:     Based  on 
actual  observation  of  nonhandicapped  and  TMH  students  in 
regular  education  classrooms,   what  were  the  types  and 
frequencies  of  the  nonhandicapped  student-initiated  social 
interactions  with  the  TMH  students?     This  question  was 
answered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  second  research  question. 
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The  researcher  observed  that  96.06%  of  the  nonhandicapped 
students'  observed  behavior  fell  into  category  A  (0 
interactions) .     Of  the  nonhandicapped  students  observed, 
3.84%  of  their  interactions  occurred  1  to  2  times  (category 
B)   in  10  minutes.     In  addition,   it  was  observed  that  0.10%  of 
the  behaviors  occurred  3  to  5  times   (category  C)    in  10 
minutes.     Finally,   none  of  the  interactions  observed  were  in 
category  D   (6  or  more  interactions) .     The  analysis  was  an 
aggregation  with  the  exact  number  of  behaviors  and  the 
percentage  of  these  behaviors  reported  in  Figure  4 .     Figure  4 
was  designed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  other  figures  of 
aggregated  data  for  comparison  and  clarity  purposes. 

The  sixth  research  question  posed  was:     How  did  the 
perceptions  of  the  nonhandicapped  peers  regarding 
nonhandicapped  student-initiated  social  interactions  with  TMH 
students  compare  with  their  observed  classroom  behavior? 
This  question  was  answered  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  third 
research  question.     The  researcher  collected  data  through  the 
questionnaires  and  compared  the  results  with  data  from  the 
behavioral  observations  to  indicate  how  frequently  the 
nonhandicapped  students'  perceptions  were  the  same  as  their 
observed  behavior.     A  2  x  2  chi-square  distribution  was  used 
to  analyze  these  data,   with  1  degree  of  freedom  at  the  .05 
level  of  significance   (see  Table  3).     In  addition,   the  Yate's 
Correction  for  Continuity  was  applied  in  the  analysis  of  the 
results.     The  analysis  revealed  a  significant  relationship 
was  present  to  the   .001  level,         (i,       =  990)  = 
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Category    Responses  % 


,|T^£|^^^^^^e_s£ons^s_T^g^ 


^^gonses 


veroa i 

109 

Positive 

326 

 ins 

"VNonverbal-Dhvsical 
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A           951        96.06    ^  Neutral 

Verbal 
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296^ 

^ Nonverbal-visual 

92 

■VNonverbal-Dhvsical 

102 

X 

X.  Negative 

Verbal 

110 

^  Nonverbal-visual 

109 

"V  Nonverhfl 1 -nhvai  1 

1  1  0 

1 

Positive 

— i-H 

y 

VNonverbal-Dhvsical 

1 

33  ^ 

Verbal 

7 

^Nonverbal -visual 

18 

a 

Negative 

Verbal 

0 

^  Nonverbal-visual 

1 

VNonverbal-Dhvsical 

— 5  

0 

Positive 

r  Nonverbal-visual 

0 

VNonverbal-Dhvsical 

— 5  

C           1           0.10      ^  Neutral 

Verbal 

1 

^Nonverbal  -v-i  siial 



\ 

WNonverbal-Dhvsical 

0 

\ 

Verbal 

0 

X.  Negative 

^  Nonverbal-visual 

0 

VNonverbal-Dhvsical 

0 

^rbal 

n 

Positive 

' Nonverbal-visual 
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b.Nonverbal-Dhvsical 
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0 
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Figure  4.    Observations  of  Interactions  by  Nonhandicapped 
Students . 
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Table  3 

Chi-Sauare  Data   for  Nnnhandi  rapped  .StnHf^nf^ 


Observed  Categories 


Perceived 

Categories  a  b  Totals 


A 
B 


612 
13 


245 
18 


857 
31 


Totals 


625 


263 


888 


11.51,  E<.001.     In  this  formula  the  "N"  equals  the  total 
number  of  observations.     The  chi-square  analysis  showed  a 
significant  relationship  at  the   .001  level  when 
nonhandicapped  students  perceived  that  they  initiate  social 
interaction  in  a  typical  10  minute  period  (see  Table  4) 
However,   the  strongest  effect  of  the  chi-square  was  in  the 
first  cell   (category  A,   0  interactions  perceived  and  0 
interactions  observed) . 

The  third  set  of  research  questions  was  designed  to 
examine  the  perceptions  of  other  adults,   their  actual 
behaviors,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  data  to 
determine  if  there  was  a  significant  relationship  between 
them.     The  seventh  research  question  was:     To  what  extent  did 
other  adults  in  the  regular  education  classrooms  perceive 
that  they  initiated  social  interaction  with  the  TMH  students 
in  their  classrooms? 
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Table  4 

Chi-Sauare  Analysis  for  Nonhandi  raopf^d  .qi-nHprn-.^ 

Degrees  of  Freedom  1 
Total  Chi-Square  12.47* 
Chi-Square  with  Continuity  Correction  11.096* 

*E  <  -001 . 


This  question  was  answered  through  a  questionnaire 
administered  to  4  other  adults  in  4  classrooms.  These  adults 
were  selected  because  they  happened  to  be  working  in  4  of  the 
8  classrooms  selected  by  random  from  the  population  of  31 
possible  classrooms.  The  analysis  for  this  question  was  done 
through  simple  aggregation.  The  results  for  the  other  adults 
are  presented  in  Figure  5. 

Seven  of  the  36  adult  responses  were  categorized  as 
perceiving  they  would  initiate  no  interaction  with  the  TMH 
student   (category  A).     For  36.11%  of  the  responses,  the 
adults  reported  1  to  2  interactions   (category  B) .     The  adults 
reported  that  30.56%  of  the  types  of  interactions  fell  into 
category  C   (3  to  5  interactions) .     Lastly,   the  adults 
indicated  that  only  13.89%  of  the  types  of  interactions 
reported  on  the  questionnaire  fell  into  the  last  category 
(D,   6  or  more  interactions) . 
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Category    Responses    %  Type      Responses  Type  Responses 

Verbal  0 

< Positive          1      ^Nonverbal-visual  0 
^^^^^^nTonverSa^^nysTc^P"^^^^^" 
Verbal  0 
Neutral            0      V^N^verbal-visual  0  ~ 

^NnnvorhaT-ohyqi  r^l  n 
Verbal  2 
Negative  6     ^Nonverbal-visual  0 

'X.Nonverbal-phvsical  4 


Verbal  1 
Positive         3     ^Nonverbal-visual  1 
•VNonverhal-nhvsiral  1 

Verbal  2 
Neutral  5      ^Nnn^rprhal -vi  ? 

"VNonverbal^^^phvsic^™~^l 


X  Verbal  2 

■  :  "  -  X Negative  5  Nonv»rh^i -vi  ^ 

,<  ^^Jonverbal^ghj^sica^^^^O 

I  s*   -' ".   ■  .  Verbal  3 

5  Positive         6     ^Nonverbal-visual  "T 

■X'  ^^'™'^^?onver5a^^!ivs^^"''^~T 


Verbal  0 

Neutral           4      ^Nonverbal-visual  2 

Verbal  0 

k Negative         1          Nonverbal-visual  1 

"\Nonverbal^^£h^sica^__^0^^ 

Verbal  0 

Positive         2     ^Nonverbal-visual  1 

'VNonverhal-nhvsiral  1 

Verbal  2 

Neutral  3       >Nnmr»rh^1 n 

X.Nonverbal-phvslcal  1 

Verbal  Q 

Negative           0      >-  Nnnvprhal -vi  snal  0  '~ 

"Nijonverbalj^ghYsical  0 


Total    36  100  36 


Figure  ,'7.    Perceptions  of  Interactions  by  Other  Adults. 
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For  aggregation  purposes,   the  responses  on  the 
questionnaires  were  divided  into  the  nine  types  of  behaviors 
(positive  verbal   .    .    .  negative  nonverbal-physical) .  The 
exact  number  of  responses  and  the  percentage  of  the  total 
responses  is  reported  in  Figure  5.     This  aggregation  was  done 
so  that  when  the  other  adults'   specific  behaviors  were  later 
observed,   the  researcher  could  identify  exactly  what  the 
other  adults  perceived  they  do  and  ultimately  be  able  to 
analyze  if  their  perceptions  were  the  same  as  their  observed 
behavior . 

The  eighth  research  question  in  the  study  was:     Based  on 
actual  observation  of  other  adults  and  TMH  students  in  the 
regular  education  classrooms,   what  were  the  types  and 
frequencies  of  other  adult-initiated  social  interactions  with 
the  TMH  students?     This  question  was  answered  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  second  research  question.     The  researcher 
observed  that  63.89%  of  the  other  adults'  observed  behavior 
fell  into  category  A   (0  interactions) .     Of  the  adults 
observed,   27.78%  of  their  interactions  occurred  1  to  2  times 
(category  B)   in  10  minutes.     In  addition,   it  was  observed 
that  8.33%  of  the  observed  behaviors  occurred  3  to  5  times 
(category  C)   in  10  minutes.     Finally,   none  of  the 
interactions  observed  were  in  category  D   (6  or  more 
interactions) .     The  analysis  for  this  data  was  done  as  an 
aggregation  with  the  exact  number  of  behaviors  and  the 
percentage  of  these  behaviors  reported  in  Figure  6. 
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Category    Responses  % 


_^es^onses_Tv£e_ 


Responses 


23 


63.89 


Positive 


Verbal 


Nonverbal-visual 


Neutral 


JJonverba^^gh^s^al^ 

Verbal 

Nonverbal- visual 


Nega^^^ 


11 


Verbal 

Nonverbal-visual 


JJonverbal^ghjrslca^ 


10 


27.78 


Positive 


Neutral 


Verbal 


Nonverbal -visual 


^Nnnvprha1-nhv.qir;^1 

Verbal  


Nonverbal -v-i  .^nal 


Nega^ve^^^l 


^Nonverbal -physical 
Verbal 

Nonvprhal-vi  ^^^^^ 


^Nonverbal;;£h^sl^al_ 


8.33 


Positive 


Neutral 


Verbal 


Nonverbal-visual  2 
>.Nonverbal-phvsical  1 


Verbal 


Nonverbal -visual 


Negative 


Verbal 

Nonverbal -visual 


^Nonverbal^gh^sical 


Positive 


Neutral 


Verbal 


Nonverbal -visual 


Verbal 
'Nonverh;:.1-v1  3113  1 


Negative 


.Nonverbal -physical 
Verbal 

Nnnvprhal -visual 


JLonverbal -physical 


Total  36 


100 


36 


36 


Figure  6.    Observations  of  Interactions  by  Other  Adults. 
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The  ninth  research  question  was:     How  did  the 
perceptions  of  the  other  adults  regarding  other  adult- 
initiated  social  interactions  with  the  TMH  students  compare 
with  their  observed  classroom  behavior?     This  question  was 
answered  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  third  research  question. 
Data  collected  through  the  questionnaires  was  compared  with 
the  data  from  the  behavioral  observations  to  determine  how 
frequently  the  other  adults'  perceptions  were  the  same  as 
their  observed  behavior.     A  3  X  3  chi-square  distribution  was 
used  to  analyze  this  data,   with  4  degrees  of  freedom  at  the 
.05  level  of  significance   (see  Table  5),   x2(4,  M  =  36)  = 
7.64  9  ,10<E<.20.     In  this  formula  the  "N"  equals  the  total 
number  of  observations.     The  chi-square  analysis  showed  no 
significant  relationship  between  the  perceived  number  of 
interactions  and  the  demonstrated  number  of  interactions  at 
the  .05  level  for  other  adults   (see  Table  6)  . 

Table  5 

Chi-Sauare  Data  for  oth^r  AHni^^ 


Observed 

Categories 

Perceived 
Categories 

A 

B 

C 

Totals 

A 

7 

5 

7 

19 

B 

0 

7 

3 

10 

C 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Totals 

7 

13 

11 

31 
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Table  6 

Chi-Sauare  Analysis  for  Other  Adnli-c- 

Degrees  of  Freedom  4 
Total  Chi-Square  7.64  9* 

*10<p  <.20 


The  results  of  the  data  analysis  demonstrated  a 
significant  relationship  between  the  teachers'  perceptions 
and  their  observed  behavior  as  well  as  between  the 
nonhandicapped  students'  perceptions  and  their  behavior  when 
the  subjects  identified  that  they  did  or  did  not  interact 
with  the  TMH  student  in  their  classrooms.     The  strongest 
relationship  between  perceived  and  observed  interaction,  for 
both  teachers  and  nonhandicapped  students,  was  the  first  cell 
(0  perceptions  and  0  interactions) .     The  results  of  the  data 
for  the  other  adults  showed  no  relationship  between  their 
perceptions  and  their  observed  behavior.     Chapter  5  contains 
a  discussion  of  these  findings,   their  implications,  and 
suggestions  for  further  research. 


CHAPTER  5 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  analyze  the  interactions 
of  classroom  teachers,  nonhandicapped  peers,   and  other  adults 
with  trainable  mentally  handicapped   (TMH)   students  in 
integrated  classrooms.     The  study  was  designed  to  compare 
their  perceptions  with  the  actual  frequency  and  type  of  their 
interactions  within  integrated,   regular  education  classrooms 
located  within  an  urban  Florida  district.     The  study  was 
further  designed  to  focus  on  the  interactions  initiated  by 
the  classroom  teachers,  nonhandicapped  peers,   and  other 
adults  in  the  integrated,   regular  classrooms. 

The  sample  was  selected  from  regular  education 
classrooms  where  trainable  mentally  handicapped  (TMH) 
students  were  mainstreamed  in  the  Brevard  County  Public 
School  District.     The  sample  populations  consisted  of  8 
regular  education  classrooms  randomly  selected  from  31 
possible  classrooms  where  TMH  students  were  mainstreamed. 
The  three  sample  populations  were   (a)   all  nonhandicapped 
students,    (b)   teachers,  and   (c)   other  adults  from  the  8 
classrooms . 

For  the  first  group  of  questions  the  researcher  gathered 
data  on  the  teachers'  perceptions  and  compared  them  to  their 
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observed  behavior.     The  chi-square  analysis  showed  a 
significant  relationship  at  the   .001  confidence  level  when 
teachers  accurately  perceived  that  they  did  or  did  not 
initiate  social  interactions  with  the  TMH  students  in  their 
classrooms.     Although  other  cells  in  the  chi-square  table 
showed  significant  relationships,   the  strongest  relationship 
was  at  the  0  perception  and  0  interaction  cell,   where  the 
teachers  perceived  there  would  be  no  interactions  and  no 
interactions  were  observed.     Essentially  the  teachers  did  not 
initiate  many  interactions  with  the  TMH  students  in  the 
classroom  and  they  were  aware  of  that  fact. 

For  the  second  group  of  questions  data  were  gathered  on 
the  nonhandicapped  students  perceived  interactions  with  the 
TMH  students  and  compared  those  perceptions  to  observations 
of  their  behavior.     The  chi-square  analysis  showed  a 
significant  relationship  at  the   .001  level  when 
nonhandicapped  students  perceived  that  they  did  or  did  not 
initiate  social  interaction  with  the  TMH  students  in  their 
classrooms.     The  strongest  relationship  in  this  analysis  was 
the  first  cell   (0  perceived  interactions  and  0  observed 
interactions)   where  they  perceived  no  interactions  and  no 
interactions  were  observed. 

For  the  last  group  of  questions,   the  researcher  inquired 
about  the  perceptions  of  other  adults  who  work  in  the  regular 
classrooms  with  the  TMH  students.     This  information  was 
compared  with  observations  of  their  behavior  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  previous  two  samples.     However,   for  this 


sample,  no  significant  relationship  was  found  at  the  .05 
level.     The  other  adults  often  surmised  that  they  were 
initiating  interaction  with  the  TMH  students  in  their  charge. 
However,   in  reality,   very  little  of  their  interaction  was 
initiated  by  them.     The  majority  of  their  interaction  was  in 
response  to  behaviors  initiated  by  the  TMH  student. 

Conclusions 

Two  relationships  were  found  to  be  statistically 
significant  between  the  perceptions  and  observed  behaviors. 
The  lack  of  a  significant  relationship  in  the  third 
population   (other  adults)   could  have  been  due  to  the 
relatively  small  size  of  the  population.     Considered  overall, 
the  outcomes  seem  to  warrant  the  following  major  conclusions: 

1.     There  was  a  significant  relationship  between  the 
teachers'  perceptions  and  their  observed  behavior  at  the  .001 
level.     Teachers'  perceptions  of  their  own  behavior  were 
accurate  when  they  stated  that  they  did  or  did  not  initiate 
interaction  with  the  TMH  students  in  their  regular  classroom 
in  an  average  ten  minute  period.     The  strongest  effect  or 
relationship  was  in  the  first  cell  where  the  teachers 
perceived  there  would  be  no  interactions  and  no  interactions 
were  observed   (0  interactions  perceived  and  0  interactions 
observed) . 

It  was  encouraging  to  find  that  teachers  could 
accurately  perceive  their  behavior.     In  the  future  the 
teachers  could  be  given  another  questionnaire  to  determine  if 
interactions  are  occurring  and  the  researcher  could  be 
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reasonably  sure,  based  on  this  study,  that  the  results  would 
be  accurate.     But,   it  is  important  to  note  that  since  the 
strongest  relationship  between  perceived  and  observed 
behavior  was  in  the  first  cell,  the  researcher  concluded  that 
there  was  not  much  interaction  occurring  between  the  teachers 
and  the  TMH  students  during  the  regular  class. 

2.     There  was  a  significant  relationship   (.001  level) 
between  the  nonhandicapped  students'  perceptions  and  their 
observed  behavior.     Nonhandicapped  students  accurately 
perceived  their  behavior  when  they  stated  they  did  or  did  not 
initiate  interactions  with  the  TMH  students  in  their  regular 
classroom.     The  strongest  effect  or  relationship  was  in  the 
first  cell  where  they  perceived  no  interactions  and  no 
interactions  were  observed   (0  interactions  perceived  and  0 
interactions  observed) . 

The  nonhandicapped  students  perceived  their  behavior 
accurately.     Further  questionnaires  concerning  the  frequency 
and  types  of  interactions  could  be  administered  with  some 
confidence  that  the  results  would  be  accurate.     It  was, 
however,   disappointing  when  the  frequency  of  interaction 
during  class  time  was  so  low.     The  nonhandicapped  students 
had  informally  reported  to  their  teachers  that  extensive 
interaction  was  occurring  in  the  mainstream  classes.     It  was 
determined  that  the  study  did  not  reveal  interaction  taking 
place  during  class  time.     It  was,   however,  informally 
observed  that  interactions  occurred  frequently  during  the 
class  changes  and  in  the  classrooms  prior  to  the  formal 
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beginning  of  class.     These  interactions  could  not  be  recorded 
because  the  parameters  of  the  study  specified  that 
observations  begin  as  class  formally  begins   (i.e.,  for 
middle/ junior,   and  high  school,   as  the  bell  rings) . 

In  this  study,   an  effort  was  made  to  analyze  the 
consistency  between  perceived  interactions  with  TMH  students 
and  actual  observed  behavior.     The  results  of  this  study  did 
not  support  the  notion  that  the  socialization  was  taking 
place  during  the  mainstream  class. 

Results  of  the  Studv   in  Rp  Tat  inn  to  PossihlR  Cansp.q 

The  most  significant  relationship  between  teachers' 
perceptions  and  their  observed  behavior  was  where  the 
teachers  perceived  there  would  be  no  interactions  and  no 
interactions  were  observed.     The  possible  reasons  are  related 
to  the  teachers  who  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  their 
interactions  with  TMH  students  as  well  as  their  interactions 
with  all  students.     A  possible  reason  for  such  a  strong 
relationship  could  be  the  repeated  preservice  and  inservice 
presentations  on  group  dynamics,   interaction  between  teacher 
and  student,   and  student  participation.     Secondly,   it  is 
possible  that  the  teachers  may  have  been  aware  of  what  they 
wrote  down  and  may  have  tried  to  perform  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  reported  themselves.     Since  the  observations  were 
spread  out,   some  over  several  weeks,   this  seems  unlikely. 

Relative  to  the  significant  relationship  of  the 
perceptions  of  the  nonhandicapped  students  and  their  observed 
behavior,   several  reasons  were  found.     The  most  prominent 
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reason  for  the  strongest  relationship,  where  nonhandicapped 
students  perceived  they  had  no  interactions  and  no 
interactions  were  observed,   and  their  ability  to  accurately 
perceive  this  point  is  found  in  the  basic  premise  of 
classroom  discipline  supported  by  the  Brevard  County  School 
District.     Students  are  trained  from  the  early  grades  to  sit 
quietly,   pay  attention,   do  their  work,   and  not  talk  to  their 
neighbor.     This  environment  is  not  conducive  to  social 
interaction  between  nonhandicapped  students  and  the  TMH 
students  in  their  classroom.     Although  not  a  part  of  this 
study,   it  was  noted  that  in  the  halls,   while  walking  to  the 
regular  class,   the  TMH  students  had  social  interactions 
initiated  by  dozens  of  other  regular  students   (i.e.,  high 
fives,  positive  comments  about  how  great  it  was  to  see  them) 
and  the  TMH  students  responded  in  kind.     Also,   in  the  regular 
classroom,  prior  to  the  class  beginning,   there  were  multiple 
interactions  initiated  by  the  nonhandicapped  peers.     Much  to 
their  credit,  many  of  the  nonhandicapped  students  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  initiate  helping  behaviors  such  as  helping 
the  TMH  student  to  finish  buttoning  a  collar,  or  tucking  in  a 
shirt.     These  behaviors  were  quite  common  from  school  to 
school.     However,   as  soon  as  formal  class  began,   all  social 
interaction  stopped,   as  was  expected  by  the  regular  classroom 
teacher . 

While  talking  to  the  teachers,   other  possible  reasons 
the  nonhandicapped  students  may  have  been  aware  of  their 
interactions  were  discovered.     The  teachers  volunteered  to 


the  researcher  that  they  sometimes  talked  to  the 
nonhandicapped  students  when  TMH  students  were  absent  from 
class.     The  teachers  said  that  they  encouraged  the 
nonhandicapped  students  to  assist  TMH  students  whenever 
possible,   making  suggestions  or  offering  ideas  about 
interactions  to  the  students.     The  activity  in  itself 
supplied  the  teacher  approval  that  some  nonhandicapped 
students  may  have  needed  to  feel  comfortable  initiating 
interactions  with  a  TMH  student.     Teacher  approval  may  also 
provide  added  peer  approval  of  such  behavior  making  it 
socially  acceptable  and  maybe  desirable  to  assist  TMH 
students.     Lastly,   it  is  possible  that  the  nonhandicapped 
students  remembered  their  responses  on  the  questionnaires  and 
responded  in  a  manner  so  as  to  support  their  perceptions. 
However,   the  observations  were  taken  over  several  weeks  and 
it  appears  doubtful  that  the  students  remembered  their 
responses . 

There  were  no  significant  relationships  between 
perceived  and  observed  interactions  for  the  Other  Adult 
population.     A  possible  reason  for  this  would  be  that  the 
population  size  was  so  small  that  statistically  significant 
data  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain.     A  second  reason  may 
have  been  that  regardless  of  the  repeated  instructions,  the 
other  adults  could  have  counted  behaviors  that  were  reactions 
to  a  behavior  initiated  by  the  TMH  student  rather  than 
behaviors  initiated  by  them.     This  seems  a  strong  possibility 
with  this  population  because  there  were  so  many  interactions 
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between  the  TMH  students  and  the  other  adults.     Almost  all  of 
their  interactions  were  responses  to  behaviors  initiated  by 
the  TMH  students.     The  researcher  emphasized  this  element 
repeatedly  on  the  questionnaire.     From  the  observations  it 
still  seems  a  likely  cause.     Another  reason  that  the  other 
adults  could  have  counted  behaviors  that  were  actually 
initiated  by  the  TMH  students  is  that  the  other  adults  in  the 
classrooms  were  often  minimally  trained  in  working  with 
special  education  students.     A  lack  of  training  and  inservice 
may  have  led  to  a  misunderstanding  of  either  the  syntax  of 
the  questionnaire  or  the  concept  of  initiating  interaction. 
Therefore,  having  repeated  this  element  several  times  on  the 
questionnaire  may  not  have  been  of  any  assistance. 

After  completing  the  study,   it  became  apparent  that 
internal  validity  may  have  been  affected  by  the  following 
limitations : 

1-     Teacher,  nonhandicapped  student,  and  other  adult 
participation  was  voluntary.     There  were  a  number  of  students 
for  whom  permission  was  not  obtained.     Therefore,  any 
interaction  initiated  by  them  could  not  be  recorded.  There 
was  significant  interaction  by  one  such  student  in  a  physical 
education  class,   and  several  isolated  observations  in  other 
classes  when  nonhandicapped  students  initiated  interactions 
that  could  not  be  counted  because  permission  had  not  been 
granted. 

There  may  have  been  several  reasons  for  the  refusal  of 
permission.     First,  parents  misread  the  permission  slip, 
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believing  their  child  would  be  placed  in  a  class  for  TMH 
students   (this  was  confirmed  through  telephone  calls 
initiated  by  the  parents  of  nonhandicapped  students  to  the 
researcher  after  the  beginning  of  the  study) .  Second, 
parents  refused  to  sign  permission  for  their  child  to 
participate  in  any  study   (confirmed  through  telephone  calls 
from  parents  to  the  researcher  as  well  as  notes  written  on 
the  permission  forms  returned  unsigned) .     Third,  parents 
and/or  students  did  not  return  the  permission  slips.  Fourth, 
parents/guardians  were  unable  to  sign  because  they  were  out 
of  town  for  an  extended  period  of  time, 

2.  Accurate  responses  to  the  questionnaires  may  have 
been  affected  by  the  time  of  the  school  year  when  the 
respondent  completed  the  questionnaire  and  the  relative  favor 
or  disfavor  with  which  the  school,   the  TMH  students,  or 
integration  in  general  was  viewed  by  the  respondent. 

3.  Only  the  researcher  observed  the  interactions  in  the 
selected  classrooms.     Therefore,  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
check  for  reliability  of  the  observations  or  interobserver 
reliability. 

4.  Lastly,   although  the  observation  method  was  well 
documented  (Brinker  &  Thorpe,   1984;  Lambert  et  al . ,   1971)  a 
limitation  that  became  apparent  during  the  study  was  the 
possibility  that  more  than  one  interaction   (i.e.,  nonverbal- 
visual)   could  take  place  simultaneously.     Therefore,  video 
taping  of  interactions  is  recommended  in  future  studies. 
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5.     External  validity  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  sample  consisted  of  subjects  from  a  single 
large  urban  public  school  district. 

Practical   AodI  i  rat  i  nn.g   nf  t.hp  Findingc- 
There  are  two  practical  applications  of  the  findings: 
1.     There  were  very  few  interactions  being  initiated  by 
the  classroom  teachers  toward  any  students  in  the  regular 
classroom.     Also,  there  were  very  few  interactions  initiated 
by  the  nonhandicapped  students  during  the  regular  class.  The 
teachers  and  nonhandicapped  students  were  aware  of  this. 
Therefore,  the  school  district  should  continue  to  emphasize 
mainstreaming  of  TMH  students.     However,   small  group 
programming  should  be  encouraged  to  allow  for  more 
interaction  to  be  appropriately  initiated  by  the 
nonhandicapped  students.     Small  group  programming  would  also 
allow  the  teachers  to  move  from  one  group  to  another, 
initiating  interaction  with  smaller  groups  of  students  as 
well  as  individuals.     The  nonhandicapped  students  appeared  to 
spontaneously  initiate  appropriate  interaction  with  the  TMH 
students  outside  of  the  classroom.     However,   there  were  few 
opportunities  for  such  interaction  within  the  classroom 
setting . 

2.     The  sample  of  other  adults  believed  that  they  were 
initiating  social  interaction  with  the  TMH  students  when,  in 
fact,  the  observation  data  showed  that  they  were  not 
initiating  this  interaction.     The  other  adults  may  or  may  not 
be  able  to  perceive  their  social  interaction.     The  population 


may  have  been  too  small  to  accurately  show  a  relationship. 
Therefore,   further  study  of  this  population  would  be  in 
order.     If  the  results  of  a  new  study  still  did  not  show  a 
significant  relationship,   then  programs  could  be  initiated  to 
educate  these  individuals  in   (a)   accurately  perceiving  their 
own  interactions  and   (b)  methods  of  appropriate  initiation  of 
social  interaction.     Social  interaction  is  instruction  in 
itself  for  the  TMH  student  and  a  constant  repetition  of 
positive,   appropriate  social  behavior  would  be  appropriate. 
Implications   for  Further  Research 
Although  the  results  of  this  study  have  shown  a 
significant  relationship  between  perceptions  and  observed 
behavior  for  both  the  teachers  and  nonhandicapped  students, 
further  researcher  is  necessary  to  substantiate  these 
findings.     Larger  samples  from  different  socioeconomic  and 
geographic  areas  are  needed  before  assumptions  can  be 
confidently  made  about  the  complete  accuracy  of  such  a 
design . 

It  is  important  that  further  empirical  study  be  done  to 
show  that  socialization  is  indeed  occurring  during 
mainstreaming  of  TMH  students.     Extensive  efforts  have  been 
made  to  find  appropriate  regular  classes  in  which  to 
mainstream  these  TMH  students.     The  teachers,  parents,  and 
administration  need  to  have  evidence  that  their  efforts  are 
making  a  difference. 

Watkin  and  Unitt   (1982b)   have  reported  improvements  in 
communication,   social  skills,  and  self-confidence.  In 


addition,   further  changes  in  attitude  toward  school  and 
family  were  reported.     Watkin  and  Unitt  concluded  that  TMH 
students  in  an  integrated  setting  were  more  active, 
independent,   and  proficient  in  time  management,  often 
imitating  regular  education  students.     However,   it  has  been 
established  that  physical  mainstreaming  alone  does  not 
necessarily  produce  social  integration  between  delayed  and 
normally  developing  children   (Cavallaro  &  Porter,    1980)  . 
Therefore,   further  empirical  studies  need  to  be  done  to 
establish  a  formula  for  fostering  social  integration  of  TMH 
students  in  the  regular  education  classroom. 

In  sum,   this  study  supported  the  notion  that  interaction 
currently  being  reported  by  the  teachers  of  regular  education 
classes  and  the  nonhandicapped  students  is  statistically 
reliable  to  the   .001  level  of  significance.     However,  there 
is  still  a  need  to  show  whether  such  interaction  is  indeed 
occurring.     Video  taping  has  been  used  in  other  fields  and 
would  appear  to  be  a  viable  solution  to  the  accuracy  of 
recording  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  social 
interactions.     In  addition,   since  social  interaction  is 
occurring  during  the  transition  between  classes,   it  would 
appear  appropriate  to  design  a  system  for  recording  such 
social  interaction.     This  study  could  be  replicated  with  a 
larger  sample  of  other  adults  to  determine  whether  a 
significant  relationship  exists  for  that  population  or  if 
further  education  is  appropriate.     Also,   this  study  could  be 
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replicated  using  multiple  school  districts  to  increase  the 
reliability  of  the  results. 


APPENDIX  A 

SURVEY   INSTRUMENT  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  OTHER  ADULTS 


TeaChfir-.Student /other  Adnl  f  -.qMiri(=>nt    mtPr^^rtion  SnrvPy 


Name  

The  survey  attached  is  intended  to  allow  researchers  to 
gather  information  about  the  way  in  which  teachers  believe 
they  initiate  social  interaction  with  the  trainable  mentally 
handicapped  (TMH)   student (s)   who  is   (are)  mainstreamed  into 
their  classroom.     Responses  will  be  held  confidential.  The 
reason  that  names  are  requested  on  this  survey  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  author  to  contact  an  individual  who  may  have 
inadvertently  missed  a  question  on  the  survey  or  not 
completed  the  questionnaire.     The  final  responses  will  be 
assigned  numbers  to  insure  confidentiality. 

Directions : 

The  survey  consists  of  nine  questions  about  how  you 
believe  you  initiate  social  interaction  with  a  TMH  student  in 
your  mainstream  classroom  on  an  individual  basis.  Behaviors 
that  you  do  in  response  to  a  behavior  the  TMH  student 
initiates  should  not  be  counted  as  behavior  you  initiate. 
You  are  asked  to  indicate  on  the  survey  how  frequently  you 
believe  you  initiate  social  interaction  with  a  TMH  student  in 
your  classroom  (i.e.,   talk  to,   call  on,   touch,   smile  at,  ask 
questions  of,  direct  to  do  some  task)   during  an  average  10 
minute  period.     Please  circle  the  letter  next  to  the  number 
of  times  that  best  describes  how  frequently  you  believe  you 
initiate  social  interaction  with  a  TMH  student  in  your  class. 

Teacher  and  Other  Adult  Survey 

1.  During  a  typical  10  minute  period,   how  frequently  do  you 
believe  you  verbally  praise,   compliment  or  otherwise 
initiate  verbal  reinforcment  to  a  TMH  student  in  your 
classroom?     (Remember,   this  reinforcement  only  counts  if 
it  is  on  a  one-to-one  basis.) 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 

2.  During  a  typical  10  minute  period,   how  frequently  do  you 
believe  you  call  the  TMH  student's  name  to  get  the 
student's  attention,  ask  the  student  a  question  or  direct 
the  student  to  do  some  task  in  a  neutral  manner  in  your 
classroom? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 
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During  a  typical  10  minute  period,   how  frequenlty  do  you 
believe  you  initiate  a  derogatory  reference,  put  down  or 
otherwise  negatively  allude  to  a  TMH  student  in  your 
classroom? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 

During  a  typical  10  minute  period,   how  frequently  do  you 
believe  you  initiate  a  smile,   the  brightening  of  your 
eyes,   or  otherwise  initiate  approval,   nonverbally  to  a 
TMH  student  in  your  classroom? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 

During  a  typical  10  minute  period,   now  frequently  do  you 
believe  you  initiate  a  nod,   glance  or  otherwise  recognize 
a  TMH  student  in  your  classroom  in  a  neutral  manner? 
(Please  be  reminded  that  your  behavior  cannot  be  in 
response  to  a  behavior  initiated  by  the  TMH  student.  But 
rather  completely  initiated  by  you.) 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 

During  a  typical  10  minute  period,   how  frequenlty  do  you 
believe  you  initiate  a  frown,   glower,   scowl,   or  otherwise 
refer  negatively  to  a  TMH  student  in  your  classroom  in  a 
nonverbal  manner? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 

During  a  typical  10  minute  period,   how  frequently  do  you 
believe  you  initiate  a  tender  touch,  hug,   rub,   gentle  pat 
or  otherwise  reinforce  a  TMH  student  in  your  classroom? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 
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8,  During  a  typical  10  minute  period,   how  frequently  do  you 
believe  you  brush  up  against,   bump,   initiate  the  offer  to 
hold  the  student's  hand  to  help  with  academics  or 
otherwise  physically  address  a  TMH  student  in  your 
classroom  in  a  neutral  manner? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 

9.  During  a  typical  10  minute  period,   how  frequently  do  you 
believe  you  slap,   spank,   swat,   or  otherwise  initiate 
physical  disapproval  toward  a  TMH  student  in  your 
classroom? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 


APPENDIX  B 

SURVEY  INSTRUMENT  FOR  STUDENTS  AT  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEVEL 


ti 


student-student   Tnt-prartinn  .Snrvpy 


Name  

The  survey  attached  is  intended  to  allow  researchers  to 
gather  information  about  the  way  in  which  students  believe 
they  socially  interact  with  the  trainable  mentally 
handicapped   (TMH)   student (s)   who  is   (are)  mainstreamed  into 
their  classroom.     Responses  will  be  held  confidential.  The 
reason  that  names  are  requested  on  this  survey  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  author  to  contact  an  individual  who  may  have 
inadvertently  missed  a  question  on  the  survey  or  not 
completed  the  questionnaire.     The  final  responses  will  be 
assigned  numbers  to  insure  confidentiality. 

Directions : 

The  survey  consists  of  nine  questions  about  how  you 
believe  you  begin  social  interaction  one-to-one  with  a  TMH 
student  in  this  mainstream  class .     Responding  in  some  way  to 
a  behavior  started  by  the  TMH  student  would  not  count .  You 
are  asked  to  indicate  on  the  survey  how  frequently  you 
believe  you  begin  social  interaction  with  a  TMH  student  in 
this  class   (i.e.,   talk  to,   call  on,   touch,   smile  at,  ask 
questions  of,   assist  to  do  some  task)   during  an  average  10 
minute  period.     Please  circle  the  letter  next  to  the  number 
of  times  that  best  describes  how  you  believe  you  begin  social 
interaction  with  a  TMH  student  in  this  class.     If  you  do  not 
have  permission  or  decide  not  to  participate  please  just 
return  your  envelope  over  and  hand  it  in  with  the  other 
surveys . 

Student's  Survey 
High  School 
Grades  9-12 

1.     During  a  normal  10  minute  period  of  time,   how  often  do 
you  think  you  are  the  first  one  to  verbally  praise, 
compliment  or  otherwise  verbally  reinforce  a  TMH  student 
in  your  class? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 
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During  a  normal  10  minute  period  of  time,   how  often  do 
you  think  you  are  the  first  one  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
TMH  student,   call  the  student's  name  to  get  their 
attention,  ask  the  student  a  question  or  offer  to  help 
the  student  to  do  some  taks  in  an  indifferent  manner 
(without  emotion,   not  smiling  or  angry)   in  your  class? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 

During  a  normal  10  minute  period  of  time,   how  often  do 
you  think  you  are  the  first  one  to  humiliate,  put  down  or 
otherwise  negatively  talk  to  a  TMH  student  in  your  class? 
(In  other  words,   you  are  not  responding  to  some  comment 
made  by  the  TMH  student . ) 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 

During  a  normal  10  minute  period  of  time,   how  often  do  you 
think  you  are  the  first  one  to  smile  or  otherwise  start 
giving  approval,  nonverbally  to  a  TMH  student  in  your  class 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 

During  a  normal  10  minute  period  of  time,   how  often  do 
you  think  you  are  the  first  one  to  nod,   glance  or 
otherwise  recognize  a  TMH  student  in  an  indifferent 
manner   (without  emotion,   not  smiling  or  angry)    in  your 
class?     (Please  remember  that  your  behavior  cannot  be  in 
response  to  a  behavior  initiated  by  the  TMH  student.  But 
rather  completely  begun  by  you.) 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 

During  a  normal  10  minute  period  of  time,   how  often  do 
you  think  you  are  the  first  one  to  sneer,   frown,  glower, 
scowl,   or  otherwise  refer  negatively  to  a  TMH  student  in 
your  class  in  a  nonverbal  manner? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 
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7.     During  a  normal  10  minute  period  of  time,   how  often  do 
you  think  you  are  the  first  one  to  tenderly  touch,  hug, 
rub,   gently  pat,   or  otherwise  reinforce  in  a  nonverbal 
manner  a  TMH  student  in  your  class? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 


8.     During  a  normal  10  minute  period  of  time,   how  often  do 
you  think  you  brush  up  against,  bump,   offer  to  hold  the 
student's  hand  to  help  with  academics  or  otherwise 
physically  address  a  TMH  student  in  your  class  in  an 
indifferent  manner   (without  emotion,  not  smiling  or 
angry) ? 


a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 


9.     During  a  normal  10  minute  period  of  time,   how  often  do 
you  think  you  are  the  first  one  to  kick,   hit,   slap,  spit 
toward,   jab,   swat,   or  otherwise  physically  show 
disapproval  toward  a  TMH  student  in  your  class? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 


APPENDIX  C 

SURVEY  INSTRUMENT  FOR  STUDENTS  AT  THE  ELEMENTARY  LEVEL 


Student-Studpnt    Int.prartinn  Snrvpy 


Name 

We  want  you  to  answer  questions  on  the  pages  that  follow 
so  that  we  can  find  out  how  much  you  talk  to  and  play  with 
Johnny  D,^  in  your  classroom.     We  will  keep  your  name  a 
secret.     The  reason  we  need  your  name  is  that  if  one  of  the 
questions  isn't  answered,   we  can  come  see  you  and  find  out 
what  you  think.     When  we're  all  finished,  we'll  give  your 
paper  a  number  so  that  no  one  will  know  who  you  are. 

Directions : 

The  survey  has  nine  questions  about  how  you  think  you 
get  along  with  Johnny  D.   in  your  regular  class.     If  you 
smile,   do  or  say  something  because  Johnny  D.  asked  you  a 
question,   or  did  something  to  get  your  attention,   then  what 
you  do  would  not  count.     Your  smile  or  other  action  must  be 
started  by  you,   on  your  own,   to  count  in  this  survey.  We 
want  you  to  look  at  the  survey  and  tell  us  how  often,  within 
10  minutes,   you  think  you  talk  to,   smile  at,   touch  or 
otherwise  do  anything  with  or  to  Johnny  D.   in  your  class. 
Please  circle  the  letter  next  to  the  number  of  times  that 
best  tells  how  often  you  think  you  beg in  any  communication 
with  Johnny  P.   in  your  class.     If  you  do  not  have  permission 
or  decide  not  to  fill  out  the  survey,  please  just  turn  your 
envelop  over  and  hand  it  in  with  the  other  students . 

Student's  Survey 
Grades  3-8 

1.     During  a  normal  10  minute  period  of  time,   how  often  do  you 
think  you  begin  saying  nice  things  to  Johnny  D.  (like 
"That's  a  nice  shirt",    "I  like  your  lunch  box",   or  "Good 
answer")   in  your  classroom?^     (Remember,   it's  important  that 
you  only  count  those  times  when  you  are  the  one  who  starts 
saying  nice  things  to  Johnny  n , ,   not  if  you  say  them  back  to 
Johnny  P.   just  because  he^  said  something  nice  to  you.) 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 


For  all  directions  and  questions,   "Johnny  D.   "  represents  the  name  of 
the  TMH  student  about  whom  each  question  is  asked.     In  each  case,  the 
name  of  the  TMH  student  in  that  class  will  be  used. 

2  For  all  questions,   if  the  class  being  surveyed  is  a  physical  educatioi 
(P.E.)   class  being  conducted  on  an  athletic  field,   the  words  "in  your 
classroom"  would  be  replaed  with  "during  P.E.". 

3  For  all  pronouns,   the  appropriate  pronoun  will  be  used  to  represent 
the  gender  of  the  student. 
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2.  During  a  normal  10  minute  period  of  time,   how  often  do 
you  think  you  begin  talking  to  Johnny  n.   in  a  way  that 
doesn't  show  your  feelings   (like  ask  a  question,  call 
Johnny  P . ' S  name  to  get  his  attention,   or  offer  him  help) 
in  your  classroom? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 

3.  During  a  normal  10  minute  period  of  time,   how  often  do 
you  think  you  start  to  verbally  put  down  Johhny  D.  (like 
call  him  names  or  talk  about  his  mama)   in  your  classroom? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 

4.  During  a  normal  10  minute  period  of  time,   how  often  do 
you  think  you  smile  or  otherwise  show  Johnny  D .   that  you 
like  him  without  actually  talking  in  your  classroom? 
(Remember,   it's  important  that  you  only  count  those  times 
when  you  start  this  action  and  not  when  you  are  smiling 
back  at  Johnny  D.  because  he  is  smiling  at  you.) 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 

5.  During  a  normal  10  minute  period  of  time,   how  often  do 
you  think  you  start  to  look  at  Johnny  D.   without  showing 
any  emotion   (like  nodding  or  staring  at  him)   in  your 

;  ^  classroom? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c .  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 

6.  During  a  normal  10  minute  period  of  time,   how  often  do 
you  think  you  make  a  face  or  otherwise  show  Johnny  D. 
that  you  don't  like  him  without  talking   (like  frowning  or 
sticking  out  your  tongue)   in  your  classroom? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 
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7.  During  a  normal  10  minute  period  of  time,   how  often  do 
you  think  you  gently  touch  or  otherwise  show  Johnny  D. 
that  you  like  him  by  touching  him  (like  hugging,  rubbing, 
or  nicely  patting  him)    in  the  classroom? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 

8.  During  a  normal  10  minute  period  of  time,  how  often  do 
you  think  you  bump  Johnny  D . ,   not  on  purpose   (like  brush 
up  against  him) ,   in  your  classroom? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 

9.  During  a  normal  10  minute  period  of  time,   how  often  do 
you  think  you  kick  or  otherwise  show  Johnny  D.   that  you 
do  not  like  him  by  doing  something  to  him   (like  hitting, 
slapping,   spitting  toward,   or  jabbing  him)   before  he  does 
anything  to  you? 

a.  0  times 

b.  1  to  2  times 

c.  3  to  5  times 

d.  6  or  more  times 


APPENDIX  D 
SOCIAL   INTERACTION  OBSERVATION  FORM 
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APPENDIX  E 
TYPES  OF  INTERACTION 


Types   of   In1-prar1- i  nn.^ 


verbal 

Positive 

compliment,  praise,   or  otherwise  verbally  reinforce 
the  TMH  student 
Neutral 

asking  a  question 

student's  name  being  called  to  get  his  attention 
call  on  to  ask  a  question 
direct  to  do  some  task 
Negative 

derogatorily  refer  to  a  TMH  student 
refer  to  in  a  negative  manner 
name  calling 

put  downs   (i.e.,  talking  about  another's  "mama") 

Nonverbal 

Visual 

Positive 

smile,  brightening  one's  eyes,*  or  otherwise  imply 
approval  nonverbally 

Neutral 

nod,  glance 
Negative 

sneer,   frown,   glower,   scowl,   sticking  tongue  out 
at  the  TMH  student (s) 

Physical 

Positive 

tender  touch,   hug,   rub,   gentle  pat 
Neutral 

brush,  bump,  holding  hand  to  help  with  academics 
Negative 

kick,  hit,   slap,   spit,  jab 

(*  "brightening  of  one's  eyes"  is  considered  a  synonym  for 
"smile"  in  Webster's  Collegiate  Thesaurus,   1976,   p.  754) 
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APPENDIX  F 
POPULATION  MATRIX 
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APPENDIX  G 

SOCIAL   INTERACTION  OBSERVATION  FORM  EXPLANATION 


Social    Tn1-prar1-ion  Ohsprvat  i  nn  Form 


1 .  DATE 

2 .  SCHOOL 

3 .  TEACHER 

4.  TYPE  OF  CLASS 

5.  TEACHER  ACTIVITY 


6.     TARGET  STUDENT  ACTIVITY 


7.  TIME  START 

8.  TIME  END 


Explanation 

This  line  will  document  that 
the  eight  observations  are  on 
different  days. 

These  three  lines  (2,  3,  &  4) 
will  document   .    .  . 

.    .    .  that  the  eight 
observations  take  place  for  . 


.  .  .  the  identified  student 
in  the  same  school,  with  the 
same  teacher  and  in  the  same 
type  of  class, 

(Teaching  activity)  This 
refers  to  the  general  topic  of 
instruction  in  the  group  which 
includes  the  target  pupil  and 
the  general  method  the 
"teacher"  will  use.     This  line 
will  confirm,   for  the  later 
analysis  of  data,  that 
different  types  of  activities 
were  or  were  not  employed 
during  the  randomly  chosen 
times  of  instruction  observed. 

The  activity  of  the  target 
student  will  be  ACTIVITY 
described  in  behavioral  terms. 
This  line  again  will  verify, 
for  later  analysis  of  data, 
that  different  types  of 
activities  were  or  were  not 
employed  during  the  randomly 
chosen  times  of  instruction 
observed . 

These  lines  will  identify  the 
different   .    .  . 

.    .    .  class  times  used  for 
observation  of  the  target 
students . 
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9.  NAME  TARGET  STUDENT 

10.  DOE 

11.  TEACHER 

12  .   OTHER  ADULT 

13.  NONHANDICAPPED  STUDENT 

14.  INITIALS 

15.  VERBAL 
POSITIVE 


16.  VERBAL 
NEUTRAL 


These  two  lines  will  identify 
the  target  student's  name  and 
data  of  birth  for  positive 
identification  for  purposes  of 


.    .    .  data  analysis. 

These  three  boxes  will  be  used 
as  check   (     )    .    .  . 

.    .    ,  areas,  to  identify  the 
individual   .    .  . 

.  .  .  initiating  the  social 
interactions  tallied  in  the 
boxes  that  follow  on  that  line 

(see  16-24  for  further 
explanation  of  these  boxes) . 

This  box  will  contain  the 
initials  of  the  student  or 
adult  who  is  initiating  the 
social  interactions  identified 
in  the  boxes  that  follow  on 
that  line. 

Tally  marks  will  be  used  in 
this  box  to  record  the  number 
of  times  the  identified 
individual  initiates  positive 
verbal  social  interaction. 
Some  specific  behaviors  that 
could  be  recorded  here 
include:     a  compliment, 
praise,   or  other  verbal 
reinforcement  of  the  TMH 
student . 

Tally  marks  will  be  used  in 
this  box  to  record  the  number 
of  times  the  identified 
individual  initiates  neutral 
verbal  social  interaction. 
Some  specific  behaviors  that 
could  be  recorded  here 
include:     asking  the  target 
student  a  question,  calling 
the  target  student's  name  to 
get  his  attention,  or 
directing  the  target  student 
to  do  some  task. 
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VERBAL 
NEGATIVE 


NONVERBAL 
VERBAL/POSITIVE 


NONVERBAL 
VISUAL /NEUTRAL 


NONVERBAL 

VISUAL/NEGATIVE 


Tally  marks  will  be  used  in 
this  box  to  record  the  number 
of  times  the  identified 
individual  initiates  negative 
verbal  social  interaction. 
Some  specific  behaviors  that 
could  be  recorded  here 
include:  derogatory 
references  to  the  TMH  target 
student,  any  other  references 
to  the  target  student  in  a 
negative  manner,  name  calling, 
put  downs    (i.e.,  talking  about 
another's  "mama") . 

Tally  marks  will  be  used  in 
this  box  to  record  the  number 
of  times  the  identified 
individual  initiates  nonverbal 
visual/positive  social 
interaction.     Some  specific 
behaviors  that  could  be 
recorded  here  include:  a 
smile,   the  brightening  of 
one's  eyes,*  or  otherwise 
implying  approval  in  a  visual 
manner . 

Tally  marks  will  be  used  in 
this  box  to  record  the  number 
of  times  the  identified 
individual  initiates  nonverbal 
visual/neutral  social 
interaction.     Some  specific 
behaviors  that  could  be 
recorded  here  include:     a  nod, 
or  a  glance. 

Tally  marks  will  be  used  in 
this  box  to  record  the  number 
of  times  the  identified 
individual  initiates  nonverbal 
visual/negative  social 
interaction.     Some  specific 
behaviors  that  could  be 
recorded  there  include:  a 
sneer,   frown,   glower,  scowl, 
or  the  sticking  out  of  the 
tongues  at  the  target  student. 
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21.  NONVERBAL  Tally  marks  will  be  used  in 

PHYSICAL/POSITIVE  this  box  to  record  the  number 

of  times  the  identified 
individual  initiates  nonverbal 
physical/positive  social 
interaction.     Some  specific 
behaviors  that  could  be 
recorded  here  include:  a 
tender  touch,   hug,   rub,  and/or 
a  gentle  pat. 

Tally  marks  will  be  used  in 
this  box  to  record  the  number 
of  times  the  identified 
individual  initiates  nonverbal 
physical/neutral  social 
interaction.     Some  specific 
behaviors  that  could  be 
recorded  here  include:  a 
brush,  bump,   and/or  the 
holding  of  the  target 
student's  hand  to  help  with 
academics . 

Tally  marks  will  be  used  in 
this  box  to  record  the  number 
of  times  the  identified 
individual  initiates  nonverbal 
physical/negative  social 
interaction.     Some  specific 
behaviors  that  could  be 
recorded  here  include:  a 
kick,  hit,   slap,   spit,  and/or 
jab . 

24.  PAGE  If  it  is  necessary  for  any 

reason  to  change  pages  (either 
because  the  activity  changes 
during  the  observation  or  if 
more  nonhandicapped  student 
and  adults  interact  with  the 
target  student  than  there  are 
lines  provided  on  the  form,  an 
additional  page  will  be  used. 


22.  NONVERBAL 

PHYSICAL/NEUTRAL 


23.  NONVERBAL 

PHYSICAL/NEGATIVE 


(*  "brightening  of  one's  eyes"  is  considered  a  synonym  for 
"smile"  in  Webster's  Collegiate  Thesaurus,   1976,  p.  754) 


APPENDIX  H 
INSTITUTIONAL  REVIEW  BOARD  PERMISSION 


October  16,  1991 


TO: 


Ms.  Mary  deFluiter 

P.O.   Box  994 

Cocoa  Beach,   FL  32931 


FROM: 


C.  Michael  Levy,  Chair 
University  of  Florida 
Institutional  Review  Board 


SUBJECT : 


Approval  of  Project  #91.291 

Peer,   other  adult,   and  teacher  interaction  with 
mainstreamed  trainable  mentally  handicapped 
students 


I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  University  of  Florida 
Institutional  Review  Board  has  recommended  the  approval  of 
this  project.     The  Board  concluded  that  your  subjects  will 
not  be  placed  at  risk  in  this  research,   and  it  is  essential 
that  you  obtain  legally  effective  informed  consent  from  each 
participant's  parent  or  legal  guardian.     When  it  is  feasible, 
you  should  obtain  signatures  from  both  parents. 

If  you  wish  to  make  any  changes  in  this  protocol,   you  must 
disclose  your  plans  before  you  implement  them  so  that  the 
Board  can  assess  their  impact  on  your  project.     In  addition, 
you  must  report  to  the  Board  any  unexpected  complications 
arising  from  the  project  which  affect  your  subjects. 

If  you  have  not  completed  this  project  by  October  16,  1992, 
please  telephone  our  office  (392-0433)  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  to  obtain  a  renewal. 

By  a  copy  of  this  memorandum,   your  Chair  is  reminded  of  the 
importance  of  being  fully  informed  about  the  status  of  all 
projects  involving  human  subjects  in  your  department,   and  for 
reviewing  these  projects  as  often  as  necessary  to  insure  that 
each  project  is  being  conducted  in  the  manner  approved  by 
this  memorandum. 


CML/her 


cc : 


Vice  President  for  Research 
College  Dean 
C.  Wood 

Dr.  M.  Nunnery 


Unfunded 
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APPENDIX  I 

SECOND  COVER  LETTER  TO  DIRECTOR  OF  ADMISSIONS 
FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  STUDENT  EDUCATION 


Date 


Dr.  Palladino 
Director  of  Admissions 
Exceptional  Student  Education 
2700  St.   Johns  Street 
Melbourne,   FL  32940 

Dear  Dr.  Palladino: 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  you  about  the  study  I  am  doing 
with  eight  regular  education  classrooms.     I  have  completed 
the  survey  portion  of  the  study  and  I  am  starting  the 
observation  phase.     I  will  be  contacting  the  principals  and 
classroom  teachers  this  week  to  set  the  appointments  for  80 
minutes  of  observation  in  each  class . 

Thank  you  again  for  all  your  help.     I'll  send  you  the 
results  of  this  district-wide  comparison  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed . 

Sincerely, 


Mary  deFluiter 
Doctoral  Candidate 


MD/cam 


APPENDIX  J 


SECOND  COVER  LETTER  TO  DIRECTOR  OF  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 
FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  STUDENT  EDUCATION 


Date 


Ms.  Lewis 

Director  of  Program  Development 
Exceptional  Student  Education 
2700  St.   Johns  Street 
Melbourne,  FL  32940 

Dear  Ms.  Lewis: 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  you  about  the  study  I  am  doing 
with  eight  regular  education  classrooms.     I  have  completed 
the  survey  portion  of  the  study  and  I  am  starting  the 
observation  phase.     I  will  be  contacting  the  principals  and 
classroom  teachers  this  week  to  set  the  appointments  for  80 
minutes  of  observation  in  each  class. 

Thank  you  again  for  all  your  help.     I'll  send  you  the 
results  of  this  district-wide  comparison  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed . 

Sincerely, 


Mary  deFluiter 
Doctoral  Candidate 


MD/cam 
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APPENDIX  K 


SECOND  COVER  LETTER  TO  LEAD  TEACHER 
OF  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 


Date 


Ms .   Shoaf f 

Lead  Teacher  for  Mentally 
Handicapped  Students 
2700  St.   Johns  Street 
Melbourne,  FL     32  940 

Dear  Ms.   Shoaf f: 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  you  about  the  study  I  am  doing 
with  eight  regular  education  classrooms.     I  have  completed 
the  survey  portion  of  the  study  and  I  am  starting  the 
observation  phase.     I  will  be  contacting  the  principals  and 
classroom  teachers  this  week  to  set  the  appointments  for  80 
minutes  of  observation  in  each  class. 

Thank  you  again  for  all  your  help.     I'll  send  you  the 
results  of  this  district-wide  comparison  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed. 

Sincerely, 


Mary  deFluiter 
Doctoral  Candidate 


MD/cam 
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APPENDIX  L 


SECOND  COVER  LETTER  TO  PRINCIPALS 
OF  PARTICIPATING  SCHOOLS 


Date 


Principal 

Address 

Address 

Dear  Name : 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  you  about  the  study  I  am  doing 
with   (number)   regular  education  classroom (s)    in  your  school. 
Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  permission  form.     I  have 
completed  the  survey  portion  of  the  study  and  I  am  starting 
the  observation  phase.     I  will  be  contacting  you  and  the 
classroom  teacher (s)   this  week  to  set  the  appointments  for 
the  80  minutes  of  observation  in  the  classroom (s) . 

Thank  you  again  for  all  your  help.     I'll  send  you  the 
results  of  this  district-wide  comparison  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed. 

Sincerely, 


Mary  deFluiter 
Doctoral  Candidate 


MD/cam 
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APPENDIX  M 


SECOND  COVER  LETTER 
TO  SELECTED  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 


Date 


Classroom  Teacher 

Address 

Address 

Dear  Name : 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  you  about  the  study  I  am  doing 
with  your  class.     Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  permission 
form,     I  have  completed  the  survey  portion  of  the  study  and  I 
am  starting  the  observation  phase.     I  will  be  contacting  your 
principal  and  you  this  week  to  set  the  appointments  for  the 
80  minutes  of  observation  in  the  classroom. 

Thank  you  again  for  all  your  help.     I'll  send  you  the 
results  of  this  district-wide  comparison  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed . 

Sincerely, 


Mary  deFluiter 
Doctoral  Candidate 


MD/cam 
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APPENDIX  N 


SECOND  COVER  LETTER 
SELECTED  CLASSROOM  OTHER  ADULT (S) 


Date 


Other  Adult 

Address 

Address 

Dear  Name : 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  you  about  the  study  I  am  doing 
with  your  class.     Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  permission 
form.     I  have  completed  the  survey  portion  of  the  study  and  I 
am  starting  the  observation  phase.     I  will  be  contacting  your 
principal  and  teacher  this  week  to  set  the  appointments  for 
the  80  minutes  of  observation  in  the  classroom. 

Thank  you  again  for  all  your  help.     I'll  send  you  the 
results  of  this  district-wide  comparison  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed . 

Sincerely, 


Mary  deFluiter 
Doctoral  Candidate 


MD/cam 


APPENDIX  0 


THIRD  COVER  LETTER  TO  PARENTS  OF  TRAINABLE  MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS   IN  SELECTED  CLASSROOMS 


Date 


Parents  of  Student  (Name) 

Address 

Address 

Dear  Mr . /Mrs . Name : 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  you  about  the  study  I  am  doing 
with  your  child's  class.     Thank  you  for  sending  me  the 
permission  form.     I  have  completed  the  survey  portion  of  the 
study  and  I  am  starting  the  observation  phase.     I  will  be 
contacting  your  child's  school  principal  and  teacher  this 
week  to  set  the  appointments  for  the  80  minutes  of 
observation  in  the  classroom. 

Thank  you  again  for  all  your  help.     I'll  send  you  the 
results  of  this  district-wide  comparison  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed . 

Sincerely, 


Mary  deFluiter 
Doctoral  Candidate 


MD/cam 


APPENDIX  P 


THIRD  COVER  LETTER  TO  PARENTS 
NONHANDICAPPED  PEERS   IN  SELECTED  CLASSROOMS 


Date 


Parents  of  Student  (Name) 

Address 

Address 

Dear  Mr . /Mrs . Name : 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  you  about  the  study  I  am  doing 
with  your  child's  class.     Thank  you  for  sending  me  the 
permission  form.     I  have  completed  the  survey  portion  of  the 
study  and  I  am  starting  the  observation  phase.     I  will  be 
contacting  your  child's  school  principal  and  teacher  this 
week  to  set  the  appointments  for  the  80  minutes  of 
observation  in  the  classroom. 

Thank  you  again  for  all  your  help.     I'll  send  you  the 
results  of  this  district-wide  comparison  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed . 

Sincerely, 


Mary  deFluiter 
Doctoral  Candidate 


MD/cam 
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